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AUTHORS  PREFACE. 


It  is  the  privilege  of  the  primary  teacher  to  receive  the 
little  children  at  an  age  when  they  are  full  of  freshness  and 
of  life,  —  receptive  and  imaginative  and  eager  to  transform 
(^JjITt^i^      ^e  wor^  aDout  them  into  the  world  of  their  imagination. 
JmII     I  \\vSs»    They  do  not  know  their  own  powers,  but  impulses  of  activity 
([        l>      are  stirring  within  them.    They  stand  ready  and  waiting  to 
I  W         walk  hand-in-hand  with  the  teacher,  to  enjoy  beautiful  things,. 
0%         — fruits,  flowers,  pictures,  and  little  forms  of  pottery,  —  to 
listen  to  pretty  songs  and  verses,  to  hear  what  this  and  that  is  for,  to  learn 
of  all  the  great  world  about  them,  and  to  work  happily  with  busy  little 
fingers. 

"  Between  the  springs  of  six  and  seven 
Two  fresh  years'  fountains,  clear 
Of  all  but  golden  sand  for  leaven, 
Child,  midway  passing  here." 

By  pleasant  exercises  and  occupations,  the  teacher  leads  the  children 
freely,  joyously,  so  that  there  gradually  arises  in  them  a  consciousness  of  an 
ability  to  do,  to  accomplish  something  which  gives  them  courage  and  a  desire 
to  do  better  and  better  things.  While  they  are  thus  learning,  their  imagina- 
tion is  working  as  to  what  other  things  might  be  done,  the  creative  powers 
are  stimulated,  and  the  children  begin  all  unconsciously  to  express  their 
various  ideals  of  form,  color,  and  action  in  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  little  book  may  help  the  teacher  to  bring  to  the 
children  new  truths,  new  beauties,  new  possibilities,  through  knowledge,  skill, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  so  that  their  ideals 
may  from  day  to  day  grow  broader,  purer,  and  higher. 

The  author  desires  to  give  most  grateful  acknowledgment  to  those  co- 
workers in  Art  Education  whose  ready  help  throughout  the  preparation  of 
this  book  has  done  so  much  to  promote  its  ends,  and  especially  to  Miss 
Mabel  S.  Emery,  whose  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  element  in  the  child, 
and  its  relation  to  true  art  education,  is  so  widely  recognized. 

MARY  DANA  HICKS. 

August  15,  1899. 
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DEDICATION 


This  little  book  is  dedicated  to  the  supervisors  of  Art  In- 
struction in  the  public  schools  of  America,  who  are  leading 
the  children  into  the  world  Beautiful,  and  who  are  freely- 
giving  of  their  own  rich  experiences  to  help  all  that  are 
travelling  thitherward. 


Blow,  northern  winds, — 
To  brace  my  fibres,  knit  my  cords, 
To  gird  my  soul,  to  fire  my  words, 
To  do  my  work  —  for  'tis  the  Lord's  — 

To  fashion  minds. 

Come,  tonic  blasts,  — 
Arouse  my  courage,  stir  my  thought, 
Give  nerve  and  spring,  that,  as  I  ought, 
I  give  my  strength  to  what  is  wrought 

While  duty  lasts.  , 

Glow,  arctic  light,  — 
And  let  my  heart  with  burnished  steel 
That  bright,  magnetic  flame  reveal, 
Which  kindles  purpose,  faith,  and  zeal 

For  truth  and  right. 

Shine,  winter  skies,  — 
That,  when  each  brave  day's  work  is  done, 
I  wait  in  peace,  from  sun  to  sun, 
To  meet,  unshamed,  through  victory  won, 

Your  starry  eyes. 

 LOUISA  PARSONS  HOPKINS. 
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GENERAL  PLAN. 


In  the  following  pages  the  work  for  the  primary  children  is  presented  in  two 
ways. 

First.  —  By  subjects,  as  Seeing  Color,  Seeing  Form,  Modelling,  Painting,  Drawing, 
etc.,  general  methods  and  a  series  of  suggestive  exercises  being  given  in  each 
subject. 

Second.  —  In  the  form  of  definite  work  laid  out  in  a  course  of  study  for  thirty- 
two  weeks  of  the  school  year.  In  some  places  conditions  may  be  such  that 
a  modification  of  this  course  may  be  desirable ;  in  this  case,  the  art  director 
can  make  a  course  of  study  to  fit  the  conditions  by  selecting  exercises  from 
the  series  given  in  each  of  the  various  subjects. 

The  occupations  that  are  given  are  various  so  as  to  enlist  the  various  active 
powers  of  the  children  and  to  furnish  various  means  of  expression.  They  concern 
the  art  study  of  Color  and  of  Form,  appealing  to  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  hand. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  strong  sense  of  form  comes  through  touch,  therefore 
exercises  are  given  in  which  the  fingers  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  material 
used,  as  in  building,  modelling,  arranging,  folding,  and  making.  Ideas  of  form  are 
thus  awakened  through  the  sense  of  feeling,  while  at  the  same  time  new  combinations 
and  new  forms  are  created. 

"The  finger  tips  are  the  centre  or  hearth  of  clear  perception  of  touch."  — G.  w.  ladd. 

These  direct  hand  exercises  are  complemented  by  exercises  in  painting  and 
drawing,  expressing  form  and  color  with  the  brush  and  pencil.  The  drawing  and 
painting  are  at  first  illustrative  and  imaginative  ;  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  drawing 
mainly  of  this  character  for  the  first  six  months  of  school  at  least.  As  their  power 
of  attention  is  developed,  the  children  become  capable  and  desirous  of  studying 
objects  directly  as  to  form  and  color,  in  order  to  draw  and  paint  them  as  they  would 
like  to  in  their  illustrative  and  imaginative  drawing.  Composition  in  very  simple 
forms  comes  in  as  an  aid. 
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ART  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CHILDREN. 


These  occupations  are  so  developed  as  to  lead  the  child  constantly  to  better 
and  better  work,  and,  through  the  exercise  of  the  creative  imagination,  to  more 
and  more  individual  creation. 

The  art  of  doing  well  is  fostered  through  stimulating  the  children  to  a  desire  to 
do  well,  by  presenting  to  them  the  beauty  of  Color  and  of  Form  in  objects  and 
examples  well  chosen. 

Let  the  teacher  herself  study  the  beauties  of  Nature,  that  she  may  choose  for 
her  children  fruits  and  flowers,  trees  and  skies,  that  will  be  full  of  sunshine  and  of 
life.  Let  her  study  the  beauties  of  Art  that  she  may  select  for  her  children  objects 
and  examples  and  pictures  that  show  in  themselves  the  thought  and  desire  and 
power  of  men  to  create  the  beautiful.  Let  her  watch  the  children  in  their  devel- 
opment and  be  led  by  them.  Let  her  learn  what  the  ideals  of  the  children  are, 
and  constantly  seek  to  lift  them  toward  higher  and  higher  ideals. 

Let  her  learn  as  she  can  to  model,  to  build,  to  paint,  to  draw,  that  she  may 
work  with  the  children  and  give  to  them  of  her  own  enthusiasm  and  her  own 
pleasure,  and  may  show  them  glimpses  of  what  they  may  do.  And  still  further, 
let  her  strive  to  enter  the  world  of  creation,  that  she  may  go  in  with  the  children, 
that  she  may  understand  to  what  she  is  leading  them,  and  may  share  their  joy. 


PART  II. 
SECOND  PRIMARY  YEAR 


INTRODUCTORY  EXERCISES. 


The  first  week  in  school  may  well  be  devoted  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
children,  to  giving  them  exercises  that  will  not  make  much  demand  mentally,  but 
that  they  will  enjoy  and  that  will  lead  them  to  feel  that  you  want  and  will  help  them 
to  have  a  pleasant  time.  Giving  them  something  to  do  is  a  good  way  to  begin. 
Simple  movements  will  occupy  them  all,  and  will  help  toward  the  trained  muscular 
freedom  that  is  needed  in  art  work.  The  suggestive  exercises  which  follow  have  in 
view  the  happy  occupation  of  the  children  right  in  the  direction  of  the  art  study 
and  art  expression  of  the  course. 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Can  you  raise  your  arms  ?  Can  you  swing  them  ?  Can  you  clap  your  hands  ?  Can 
you  bend  your  wrists  ?  your  fingers  ? 

Give  the  children  rhythmic  exercises  in  lifting  the  arms  (straight,  hands  up),  in  drop- 
ping them  (straight,  hands  down),  in  extending  them  (straight  out  in  front,  straight  out  at 
the  sides),  in  clapping  the  hands  (above  the  head,  out  in  front),  in  extending  the  arms  (out 
in  front,  palms  up,  palms  down,  hands  up,  hands  down,  wrist  movement),  in  extending  the 
arms  (out  in  front,  palms  down,  opening  and  closing  the  hand),  etc.  These  exercises  are  to 
make  free,  natural  movement  possible.    The  muscles  need  exercise. 
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2.  Here  are  many  objects.  Can  you  put  those  of  a  kind  together?  What  kind  will  you 
put  together. 

Be  sure  of  a  good  collection  of  objects  like  the  sphere,  like  the  cube,  like  the  cylinder. 
Apples,  oranges,  balls,  marbles,  a  Japanese  teapot  or  lantern,  a  toy  balloon,  boxes,  blocks, 

caramels,  lumps  of  sugar,  baskets,  a  drum,  a  mug, 
a  pencil,  some  sticks  of  candy,  wheels,  coins,  and 
toys  of  various  sorts  —  selecting  objects  pleasing 
in  form  and  color  and  that  will  be  a  delight  to  the 
hearts  of  the  children. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

—  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Be  led  by  them  in  this  exercise.  Notice  in 
what  way  they  group  the  objects,  whether  by 
color  or  form  or  some  other  similarity.  Notice 
which  interest  them  the  most.  The  prevalent  use 
of  such  objects  in  reading  and  language  lessons 
makes  this  exercise  quite  practicable. 

While  choosing  the  objects  for  this  exercise, 
it  becomes  very  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  simple  playthings  for  the  children  partake  of  the  form  of  the  three  elemental  types 
of  form. 

3.  Can  you  hold  up  your  right  hand  ?  Which  is  the  right  side  of  your  desk?  Where  is. 
your  right  hand  now  ? 


Give  exercises  in  taking  an  object  in  the  right  hand  and  putting  it  on  the  right  side  of 
the  desk,  on  the  left  side  of  the  desk,  back  in  the  groove,  in  the  middle  of  the  groove,  the 
same  with  the  left  hand,  etc. 

Give  similar  exercises  to  develop  front  of  the  desk,  back  of  the  desk,  above,  below,  upon, 
under,  etc.,  —  simple  terms  of  location. 
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4.  Can  you  tell  what  you  saw  when  you  came  to  school  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  the  sky  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  trees  ?    Have  you  ever  seen  flowers  ?    What  else  have  you  seen  ? 

Talk  with  the  children  as  to  what  they  have  seen ;  make  them  eager  to  see  more ;  a  verse 
or  two  will  lead  them  on  farther.  Every  couplet  in  the  following  quotation  is  full  of  sugges- 
tion to  the  teacher. 

Oh,  the  child  a  poet  is ! 
Poet's  pleasures  too  are  his  ; 
Would  he  had  the  art  to  tell 
What  he  sees  and  hears  so  well, — 
How  the  hills  so  love  the  sky 
In  its  tender  haze  they  lie  ; 
How  the  sky  so  loves  the  streams, 
Every  pool  has  heavenly  dreams. 
He  can  guess  what  says  the  breeze, 
Sighing,  singing,  through  the  trees ; 
What  the  sunbeam,  what  the  rain  ; 
Or  the  smoke's  slow-mounting  train  ; 
All  the  meaning  of  the  birds, 
Which  they  will  not  put  in  words ; 
And  the  tree-toad's  mystic  trill 
Heard  from  far  at  evening  still ; 
And  the  beckoning  ways  and  looks 
Of  the  flowers  in  dewy  nooks  — 
Yes  !  and  of  the  dewdrops  fine. 
In  the  early  morning  shine  ! 
He  has  friends  where  ye  have  none ; 
Fellows  in  a  rush  or  stone  ; 
Palace-royal  in  the  clouds, 
Sunset  barge  with  sails  and  shrouds. 
Oh,  the  child  a  poet  is, 
Though  unskilled  in  harmonies; 
Would  he  had  the  art  to  tell 
What  he  hears  and  sees  so  well, 
Ere  his  senses,  grown  less  keen, 
Say  they  have  not  heard  or  seen. 

—  EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
SEEING  COLOR. 

Children  love  color,  but  they  do  not  all  see  it  alike,  neither  do  they  see  as  much 
color  as  they  may  be  enabled  to  see  through  cultivation  of  the  color  sense  by  proper 
exercise  with  well-chosen  material. 

The  training  of  the  color  sense  should  follow  the  general  law  of  educational 
development.  Present  color  as  a  whole  first,  then  the  simple  distinctive  colors,  and 
afterward  the  more  subtile  colors  which  make  up  that  whole,  leading  gradually  to  an 
appreciation  of  fine  harmonies  in  a  wide  range  of  color.  "  A  Day  of  Color  "  suggests 
ways  in  which  color  as  a  whole  may  be  brought  to  the  children. 


A  DAY  OF  COLOR. 


In  the  morning  early  the  sky  begins  to  be  alight,  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  rosy 
clouds  float  through  the  air,  and  soon  the  splendid  sun  appears. 


Little  boys  and  girls  awake,  the  sunshine  finds  them  out,  the  day  is  beautiful 
and  bright,  they  walk  along  the  street  or  down  the  road,  and  with  them  go  their 
shadows. 
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Happy  boys  and  girls  walking  in  the  sunlight  !  The  sky  is  bright,  there  is  a  light 
cloud  here  and  there,  while  just  below  there  is  a  pearly  haze  of  gray. 


But  the  clouds  roll  up,  the  raindrops  patter  down,  the  boys  and  girls  scamper  on, 
when  one  shouts  out,  "  A  rainbow  !  " 


The  children  go  to  school,  they  speak  of  the  beautiful  rainbow,  the  teacher 
listens  with  joy  and  sympathy.  Later  there  trembles  on  the  wall  a  lovely  vision,  a 
vision  of  light  and  color,  "  A  brighter  rainbow  !  " 


Presently  she  brings  out  a  bowl  of  foamy  suds,  she  gives  them  pipes,  and  soon 
there  go  floating  through  the  air  beautiful  bubbles  —  wonderful  spheres  — with  the 
same  vision  of  color. 


And  as  they  go  home  the  sun  sets  in  clouds  of  red  and  gold,  while  above  the  sky 
is  blue.    Beautiful  color,  beautiful  day  ! 
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Through  easy,  natural  conversation  lead  the  children  to  see  more  of  the  color  that 
is  all  about  them,  to  look  for  color,  and  to  enjoy  it.  If  some  of  the  children  have  not 
had  the  regular  First  Year  lessons  in  seeing  color,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
most  elementary  exercises.  Such  a  review  of  the  First  Year  study  may  be  made 
happy  and  profitable  for  all.  The  teacher  must  guide  the  talk,  but  her  success  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  freedom  and  ease  with  which  the  children  tell  of  their  own 
experiences,  interests,  and  pleasures. 

Lead  them  to  look  for  color  in  Nature,  in  the  sky, — ■ 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  sun  rose, 
A  ribbon  at  a  time. 

—  Emily  Dickinson. 

in  flowers, — 

Heigho,  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

in  the  plumage  of  common  birds, — 

Robin  says  a  scarlet  waistcoat 

Will  be  all  the  wear, 
Snug  and  also  cheerful  looking, 

For  the  frostiest  air. 

—  Christina  Rossetti. 

in  the  wings  and  bodies  of  insects,  as  where  — 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent 

With  steel  blue  mail  and  shield. 

—  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

in  the  gleaming  scales  of  fishes  and  the  hairy  coats  of  animals,  in  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  foliage  and  flowers.  Show  them  the  rainbow  colors  which  a  glass  prism  discloses 
in  a  beam  of  sunlight ;  the  same  colors  quivering  in  the  film  of  a  soap-bubble  or 
playing  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  piece  of  coal. 

Make  sure  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  three  distinctive  colors,  —  yellow,  red,  and 
blue,  —  the  primary  pigment  colors,  by  exercises  in  the  recognition  of  these  colors 


SEEING  COLOR. 


without  at  first  using  the  color  names.  For  instance,  let  the  children  find  things  that 
are  in  color  like  a  flower,  a  leaf,  a  bit  of  ribbon  —  something  interesting  which  you 
have  to  show.  Bear  in  mind  constantly  that  definite  training  of 
the  color-  sense  should  be  the  end  sought  through  these  informal 
exercises. 

To  secure  more  active  interest  let  the  children  bring  flowers, 
leaves,  fruit,  pretty  textiles,  feathers,  etc.,  for  color  study  when 
possible. :  but  lest  their  opportunities  may  not  allow  this,  be  sure 
to  provide  material  in  each  case  so  that  the  lesson  may  be  carried 
on.  Then  the  perception  of  differences  in  color  will  appear  and 
be  gradually  strengthened.  If  flowers  are  collected,  let  them  be 
grouped  according  to  color,  each  child  having  an  opportunity  to 
place  a  flower,  —  the  flowers  that  are  of  one  color  together,  the 
flowers  that  are  of  another  color  together.  The  names  of  colors 
will  come  simply  and  naturally  with  the  recognition  of  color.  Most  of  the  children 
will  recall  the  names  from  their  use  during  the  first  year  of  school,  —  Red,  Yellow, 
Blue,  Orange,  Green,  Violet.  Other  objects  besides  flowers  might  well  be  collected 
and  grouped  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  children  seem  to  recognize  yellows,  reds,  and  blues  wherever  found,  have 
them  collect  and  compare  examples  of  orange,  green,  and  violet  in  the  same  way. 
Do  not  lay  much  stress  on  color  names  at  first;  direct  attention  to  color  effects 
themselves  rather  than  to  descriptive  words  or  phrases. 

After  the  children  seem  fairly  sure  to  recognize  general  resemblances  among 
colors,  e.g.  among  reds,  feeling  that  these  are  like  each  other  and  belong  together, 
or  among  greens,  seeing  that  these  are  all  "  relations  "  each  of  the  other,  take  one 
of  the  simple,  primary  colors,  red,  for  instance,  and  study  its  special  family  group 
of  variations  as  to  fulness,  strength,  or  delicacy  (variations 
of  tone).  Fall  flowers  (asters,  chrysanthemums,  nastur- 
tiums), autumn  leaves,  fruits,  bits  of  worsted,  ribbon,  and 
cloth,  or  other  material  can  be  used  for  such  lessons,  if  the 
teacher  takes  pains  to  see  that,  besides  a  strong,  full,  bright 
tone  (normal  tone)  of  the  colors  in  question,  there  are 
lighter,  paler  tones  {tints)  of  the  same  colors,  for  comparison.  When  studying  reds, 
for  instance,  ask  the  children  to  find  the  brightest,  reddest  red  ;  then  to  find  another 
red  and  compare  it  with  the  first.    Ask  them  to  notice  and  tell  how  the  two  reds 
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differ.  Let  them  find  still  other  reds  which  resemble  the  first  two  and  yet  differ  from 
them  by  being  still  lighter,  i.e.  paler.  Let  them  compare  the  tints,  —  pale  tones, 
that  they  may  discover  that  some  are  lighter  than  others,  differing  more  from  the  first 
full,  bright  (normal)  tone. 

When  thus  studying  blue  and  its  tints,  children  will  be  interested  to  look  at  the 
sky  on  a  clear  day  and  discover  that  it  is  not  all  one  tone  of  blue,  but  sometimes  much 
lighter  around  the  horizon. 

In  these  exercises  for  seeing  color  in  various  tones,  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher 
to  use  the  term  tints  when  speaking  of  light  and  lighter  tones  of  a  color.  If  the  new 
term  is  used  simply  and  naturally,  in  direct  application  to  the  effects  signified,  the 
children  will  usually  infer  its  meaning  without  any  formal  explanation. 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

Any  color,  so  long  as  it's  red, 

Is  the  color  that  suits  me  best, 
Though  I  must  allow  there  is  much  to  be  said 

For  yellow  and  green  and  the  rest. 

—  Eugene  Field. 


1.  What  gives  us  light  in  the  daytime?    What  things  give  us  light 
in  the  night  ? 

I Are  there  any  colors  in  sunlight?    Where  did  you  ever  see  them?    It  will 
3Lj     delight  the  children  if  at  this  time  the  "  rainbow  "  is  thrown  on  the  wall  by  the 
mBk       prism.    Which  of  the  sunshine  colors  do  you  like  best?    Did  you  ever  see 
4|^K       any  color  in  lamplight?  gaslight?  candlelight?  electric  light?     (Show  lamp- 
!jp?       light  or  candlelight  in  the  daytime,  and  see  whether  children  will  discover  its 
yellowness.)    How  is  the  dark  pleasant  to  us?    What  was  the  most  pleasant, 
beautiful  darkness  you  ever  saw?    (The  teacher  can  lead  children's  thoughts  to  the  deep 
shade  of  trees,  of  piazzas,  perhaps  of  churches,  possibly  of  odd  nooks  and  corners  used  for 
playhouses.)    Some  child  may  think  of  twilight,  or  of  a  starry  night  sky. 

A  baby  must  bear  its  own  sorrow,  One  evening  the  hands  that  undressed  her 
Since  none  understands  it  aright ;  Led  her  out  of  the  door  close  by, 

But  at  last  from  her  bosom  was  lifted  And  a  voice  bade  her  look  for  a  moment 
That  terrible  fear  of  the  night.  Up  into  the  wonderful  sky, 

Where  the  planets  and  constellations, 

Deep-rooted  in  darkness,  grew 
Like  blossoms  from  black  earth  blooming, 

All  sparkling  with  silvery  dew. 

—  LtJCY  LARCOM. 
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2.  See  the  beautiful  colors  in  these  twigs  and  branches.    How  many  dif- 
ferent colors  can  we  find  ? 

Look  at  twigs  and  tree  branches,  gay  with  autumn  colors.  A  beautiful 
variety  of  colors  can  often  be  found  in  budded  or  leafy  twigs  in  spring. 

What  colors  can  you  see  in  this  spray?  Can  any  one  see  still  another 
color?  And  still  another?  Which  spray  do  you  like  best?  Which  shows 
the  most  red?    The  most  yellow?    The  most  green? 

fi  3.  Can  we  find  more  than  one  kind  of  red  ? 

r  Pick  out  all  the  red  flowers  ;  yes,  take  those  that  are  even  a  little  reddish  if  they 

seem  more  like  red  than  like  any  other  color.  Are  these  tints  of  red  all  alike? 
Arrange  them,  placing  the  light  tints  by  themselves  and  the  still  lighter  tints  by 
themselves.  Who  can  arrange  our  yellow  leaves  (or  flowers,  or  ribbons,  etc.)  in  the 
same  way?  What  differences  can  you  see  in  the  colors  of  these  (blue)  ribbons,  worsteds 
prints,  silks?  How  shall  we  assort  them?  Which  tints  are  most  like  a  real  blue,  a  nor- 
mal blue?  Which  are  the  least  like  a  full,  normal  blue?  Will  you  look  at  the  sky  this 
noon  and  see  whether  you  find  the  same  tone  of  blue  all  over  the  sky,  or  different  tones  of 
blue  in  different  parts  of  the  sky? 

We  may  shut  our  eyes  but  cannot  help  knowing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near; 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 

That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 

4.  I  am  thinking  of  a  color.    I  will  tell  you  about  it  and  you  may  tell  me 
whether  you  see  any  color  like  it  in  this  room. 

The  color  I  think  of  is  not  red  and  it  is  not  yellow,  but  it  is  a  little  like  both 
red  and  yellow.  It  is  a  bright,  gay  color  and  makes  me  think  of  warm  sun- 
shine. I  have  seen  things  of  this  color  that  grew  out  of  doors  and  were  very 
good  to  eat.  (Orange.) 

I  think  of  a  color  which  is  seen  in  a  great  many  different  places,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
fields  and  the  woods,  in  parks  and  gardens.  A  great  many  things  that  grow  up  out  of  the 
ground  show  us  this  color.  It  is  not  always  just  the  same :  sometimes  it  is  very  dark  and 
quiet,  sometimes  it  is  gay  and  sunshiny  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  makes  me  think  of  cool,  shady 
places  under  the  trees  and  of  pleasant  grassy  banks,  because  it  is  the  color  of  the  leaves  and 
the  grass  blades.  (Green.) 

I  look  far  up  at  the  blue,  blue  sky, 
And  then  afar  out  at  the  world  so  green, 
And  think  it  the  loveliest  ever  seen  — 
The  loveliest  world  that  ever  was  seen. 
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Have  Violet  described  and  identified  in  a  similar  manner;  a  color  which  looks  a  good 
deal  like  blue,  a  little  like  red ;  a  color  which  we  see  in  plums,  in  some  kinds  of  grapes  and 
berries,  etc. 

5.  Can  you  think  of  a  color  and  tell  me  about  it  so  that  I  shall  know  what  it  is  without 
your  telling  me  the  name  of  the  color  ? 

Let  the  children  describe  color  effects  which  they  have  seen,  each  color  described  being 
identified  by  the  listeners. 

Lead  them  to  think  whether  the  general  effect  of  a  color  suggests  warmth  and  warm 
things,  or  coolness  and  cool  things,  i.e.  to  distinguish  between  so-called  "  warm  "  and  "  cool " 
colors. 


The  teacher  should,  however,  bear  it  in  mind  that  this  classification  is  not  fixed  and 
exact,  but  merely  relative.  Thus  violet,  though  cooler  than  red  and  orange,  is  much  warmer 
than  blue.  Do  not  teach  the  classification  of  warm  and  cool  as  something  to  be  memorized  ; 
only  set  the  children's  imagination  to  work  that  they  may  learn  to  feel  something  of  this  kind 
of  significance  and  beauty  in  color  effects. 


Warm 
Colors 


f  Red 
|  Orange 
I  Yellow 


Cool 
Colors 


\  Blue 
{  Violet 


An  autumn  day  beside  the  Merrimack, 
Deepening  its  color  betwixt  rocky  steeps 
Dyed  rich  with  crimson  oak  and  purple  ash. 
And  stray  flakes  of  the  airier  red; 
With  clouds  of  asters  on  the  turf,  and  flowers 
Of  golden-rod,  just  fading  out  above, 
Against  cool  rocks  and  sky. 


—  Lucy  Larcom. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SEEING  FORM. 


This  young  soul, 
Tremulous  with  wonder,  curiosity, 
Imagination  (look  but  in  his  face), 
Drinks  in  the  world  through  every  joyful  sense ; 
Sensation  turns  to  thought,  and  thought  revives 
Sensation  in  the  memory ;  thus  is  built 
The  body  of  the  mind  by  slow  degrees, 
With  order'd  imagery,  with  habitudes 
Of  movement ;  and  the  little  world  it  lives  in 
Is  its  own  making  chiefly. 

—  William  Allingham. 

Color  appeals  to  the  sight  at  once.  The  power  of  seeing  form  comes  through 
color  and  through  the  interpretation  of  form  to  the  sight  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  child  learns  first  how  form  feels ;  he  holds  or  tosses  a  ball,  and  feels  that  it  is 
round ;  he  builds  a  wall  with  blocks,  and  feels  that  they  have  corners  and  edges,  and 


that  they  have  flat  sides.  He  handles  his  rattle,  and  feels  that  he  can  grasp  it  firmly ; 
that  it  is  round  and  straight  at  the  same  time,  and  flat  on  the  ends.  He  gradually 
learns  to  associate  certain  appearances  of  form  with  the  feeling  of  that  form  ;  he  learns 
to  know  by  sight  the  thing  which  feels  round,  and  so  learns  that  other  things  look  round. 
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He  learns  to  know  by  sight  the  corners  and  edges  that  he  feels  when  he  handles  his 
blocks,  and  so  learns  that  other  things  look  "  cornered,"  and  also  to  know  by  sight  the 
faces  that  feel  flat,  and  so  learns  that  other  things  look  flat.  He  learns  to  know  by 
sight  the  handle  of  the  rattle  that  he  can  grasp  so  well,  and  so  learns  how  handles 
look ;  then  he  gradually  learns  by  reaching  after  or  walking  toward  things  that  they 
are  near  or  far  away,  and  so  he  learns  that  things  look  near  or  far,  and  thus  the 
power  of  seeing  form  is  trained  through  touch. 

So  while  the  child  is  handling  his  playthings,  long  before  he  comes  to  school,  he 
is  gaining  his  ideas  of  form ;  and  while  he  builds  and  plays,  his  eye  is  learning  how 
form  appears.  By  and  by  he  comes  to  know  that  forms  that  look  round  will  feel 
round.  He  begins  to  compare  forms  ;  he  knows  the  difference  between  his  balls  and 
his  blocks,  and  occasionally  he  classifies  them,  puts  all  of  one  sort  by  themselves,  and 
all  of  another  sort  by  themselves.  Thomas  Stringer,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  was  never 
happy  to  put  away  one  thing  alone,  he  wanted  at  least  two  of  a  kind  when  quite 
young. 

The  child  thus  learns  in  a  simple,  natural,  practical  way  the  forms  of  his  playthings. 
He  becomes  aware  through  experience  that  certain  things  occupy  certain  spaces,  and 
that  they  will  fill  only  such  spaces.  But  when  he  reaches  the  school  age,  the  time  has 
come  for  him  to  get  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  form  through  wise  direction. 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  follow  the  methods  through  which  the  child  has  him- 
self learned  of  his  surroundings ;  but  in  the  primary  school  these  methods  should  be 
pursued  with  the  purpose  of  giving  him  true  concepts  of  form  and  of  form  types  under 
which  these  concepts  can  be  arranged. 

Hence  form  lessons  in  the  primary  years  should  be  of  two  sorts,  —  by  touch  and 
by  sight,  —  and  the  method  of  the  teacher  should  be  largely  that  of  providing  proper 
materials,  conditions,  and  occupations  through  which  the  child  may  be  absorbing  ideas 
of  form  and  building  a  sure  foundation  for  the  use  of  form  in  industry,  in  education, 
and  in  art.  In  order  to  make  the  occupations  profitable,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  have  distinctly  in  mind  simple,  universal  types  of  form,  around  which  the  form  con- 
cepts of  the  child  may  cluster,  and  which  may  enable  him  to  make  form  groups  and 
to  come  by  degrees  into  a  form  knowledge  that  will  be  of  definite  application. 

The  types  for  the  first  primary  year  were  those  universal  forms,  —  the  sphere,  the 
cube,  the  cylinder,  and  their  derivations  by  division  or  combination.  With  these  in 
mind,  brief  review  exercises  may  be  given  in  selecting  and  making  groups  of  objects 
that  will  roll  in  every  direction,  or  that  nestle  in  the  hand,  like  a  sphere,  of  objects 
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having  corners  and  edges  like  a  cube,  and  of  objects  that  will  roll  backward  and 
forward  like  the  cylinder. 


Sphere.  Cube.  Cylinder.  Hemisphere.        Square  Prism.  Tri.  Prism. 


The  forms  for  special  study  in  the  second  primary  year  are  the  ellipsoid  and  ovoid, 
—  two  important  variants  from  the  spheric  type,  —  the  equilateral  triangular  prism, 
the  cone,  the  square  pyramid,  and  a  typical  vase  form  showing  reversed  curves  in 
its  contours. 


Ellipso.d.  Ovoid.  Equi.  Tri.  Cone.  Square  Vase. 

Prism.  Pyramid. 


The  children  need  not  at  first  be  told  of  the  types ;  the  occupation  of  handling, 
selecting,  and  arranging  the  objects  in  groups  will  prepare  them  for  the  later  stage  of 
clustering  them  around  the  types.  Simple  terms  of  location  and  of  position  should 
be  introduced  as  the  exercises  require  them,  —  right,  left,  top,  bottom,  over,  under, 
front,  back,  above,  below,  middle,  right  side,  left  side.  These  can  be  well  devel- 
oped through  exercises  in  placing  the  models.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  every  time  a  child  handles  a  model,  the  idea  of  its  form  is  becoming  clearer  in 
his  mind ;  so  that  these  exercises  answer  a  double  purpose.  Movement  exercises  for 
free  motion  of  the  arm,  hands,  and  fingers  will  also  be  found  of  great  value.  Such 
exercises  have  already  been  suggested  in  the  Introductory  Exercises,  pages  5  and  6. 
Freedom  of  the  body  helps  to  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit, 
c 
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Remember  that  form  study  is  not  simply  for  gaining  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
of  form,  but  also  for  learning  the  realities  of  form  that  are  needed  in  all  industry,  all 
manufacture,  all  building,  all  architecture.1 

Objects  adapted  to  the  Study  of  Form  by  Children. 

Collections  should  be  made  consisting  of  natural,  industrial,  and  art  objects,  with 
models,  that  they  may  be  studied  with  reference  to  form,  and  that  the  type  forms 
may  be  discovered.  The  objects  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  beauty 
and  to  associations  pleasing  to  the  child.    Outdoor  objects  may  be  recalled. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  and  other  seed  vessels,  cocoons,  ellipsoid,  beads,  furniture 
mouldings. 

Eggs,  fruits,  vegetables,  buds,  seed  vessels,  bodies  of  insects,  ovoid,  lamp-chimneys, 
electric  light  burners,  tool-handles,  vases  and  jars. 

Stems  (of  sedges),  crystals,  equilateral  triangular  prism,  waterspouts,  troughs, 
roofs,  boats. 

Vegetables,  roots,  buds,  shells,  hills  and  mountains,  cone,  funnels,  lamp-shades, 
smoke-stacks,  bowls,  basins,  baskets,  pails,  cakes,  hats,  roofs,  and  towers. 

Crystals,  pyramid,  Egyptian  pyramids,  boxes,  baskets,  jars,  roofs,  towers. 

Pitchers,  jars,  vases,  lamps,  table  and  chair  legs,  tool  handles,  furniture  mouldings, 
fence  posts. 

The  Suggestive  Exercises  which  follow  will  furnish  material  for  form  study  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  one  lesson  being  given  a  week.  Many  of  the  illustrations  give  suggestions 
for  brush  work,  and  pose  drawing  that  may  be  taken  up  later  in  the  year. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 


1.  Here  are  some  old  friends  of  yours.  Let  us  see  if  you  remember 
them  well. 

{Sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  square,  prism,  and  right- 
angled  triangular  prism  on  the  teacher ]s  desk.) 

Shut  your  eyes  and  take  this  in  your  hand.  Tell  us  all  you  can 
about  its  form.  What  is  its  name  ?  Who  will  be  blindfolded  and  take 
another  model? 

2.  I  am  thinking  of  a  form  that  I  have  seen  in  ever  so  many  differ- 
ent things. 


It  is  flat  one  way  and  beautifully  rounding  the  other  way.    I  have 

1  See  "  Creative  Power  in  Industry,"  by  John  S.  Clark,  published  by  the  Prang  Educational 
Company. 
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seen  a  bird's  nest  like  it ;  I  know  a  boy's  cap  like  it.  It  looks  a  little  like  a  low,  round  hill.  It 
looks  a  great  deal  like  half  of  a  nice,  plump  orange.  Who  knows  the  form  I  mean?  {The 
hemisphere.}  Will  one  of  you  think  of  some  other  form  and  tell  us  about  it  and  let  us  decide 
what  form  you  mean  ? 

3.  Suppose  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  house  to  live  in  and  you  wish  to  begin  the  cellar, 
show  me  some  form  that  would  be  good  for  the  stones  with  which  to  make  a  strong  cellar  wall. 

Why  do  you  think  that  form  (cube,  square  prism)  would  be  better  for  a  wall  than  this 
(a  sphere)  ? 

Can  you  show  me  a  form  that  would  be  good  for  the  roof  of  your  house  ?  {Right  tri- 
angular prism.')  Would  that  be  any  better  than  a  level,  flat  roof?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
Have  you  ever  seen  roofs  with  still  other  forms?  Can  you  find  models  like  these  other 
roofs  ?    {Equilateral  triangular  prism,  cone,  pyramid. ) 

Suppose  you  were  going  to  make  a  little  wagon  for  the  baby  to  play  with,  show  me  a 
form  that  would  be  good  for  the  body  of  the  wagon.  {Cube,  square  prism.)  Show  me  a 
form  that  would  be  good  for  the  wheels.  {Cylinder.)  What  sort  of  handle  would  you  make 
for  your  wagon? 

4.  Here  we  have  a  number  of  pretty  things,  all  different.  Are  they  alike  in  any  way? 
Which  ones  are  somewhat  alike  ? 

Show  a  variety  of  objects  resembling  the  ellipsoid,  the  ovoid,  and  the  equilateral  tri- 
angular prism.    Let  the  child  assort  and  group  them  according  to  resemblance  between  their 


forms.  Do  not  talk  of  the  form  names,  and  do  not  dictate  choice  or  arrangement ;  let  the  chil- 
dren's grouping  of  the  things  be  as  free  as  possible,  making  them  rely  on  their  own  perceptions 
of  resemblance  and  difference. 

5.  Tell  me  about  the  form  of  one  of  the  objects  on  the  table.  I  will  look  the  other  way  so 
as  not  to  see  which  thing  you  choose. 

Have  ready  a  variety  of  ellipsoidal  objects  together  with  some  model  ellipsoids.  Keep 
the  children's  attention  fixed  as  far  as  possible  on  the  form  rather  than  the  use  of  these  objects. 
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(As,  "This  thing  is  rounding  but  not  just  like  a  sphere.  It  is  like  a  sphere  stretched  out 
longer,  with  two  ends  just  alike.11) 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  new  form,  discovering  for  them- 
selves which  are  the  most  exact  and  symmetrical  (the  type  models).  Let  them  compare  the 
ellipsoidal  objects  with  the  type  model  to  see  how  they  differ  from  it.  Give  the  name,  ellipsoid. 
Let  the  model  be  studied,  each  child  having  one  with  which  to  experiment.  Lead  the  children 
to  tell  everything  they  can  discover  about  the  form  —  its  proportions  ;  how  it  stands,  rolls,  spins  ; 
how  it  resembles  a  sphere  ;  how  it  differs  from  a  sphere.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  have 
spheric  models  at  hand  for  direct  comparison. 

6.  We  have  some  things  here  that  look  a  little  like  each  other.  See  if  you  can  find  one 
thing  that  is  like  all  of  them. 


A  collection  of  ovoidal  objects,  with  one  model  ovoid,  will  give  the  children  an  opportunity 
for  exercise  in  seeing  form.  Some  child  will  discover  that  the  model  is  a  sort  of  "  pattern  " 
for  all  the  others.  Very  little  people  enjoy  seeing  into  the  underlying  plan  of  things —  being 
let  into  the  secret  of  the  thought  or  idea  behind  a  certain  bit  of  nature  growth  or  art  con- 
struction. 

Let  the  children  have  model  ellipsoids,  spheres,  and  ovoids  on  their  own  desks  and  com- 
pare the  three  forms  for  themselves.  Let  them  discover  and  tell  about  the  form  of  the  ovoid 
and  how  it  differs  from  the  others. 


7.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  one  of  our  new  forms.  Listen  and  see  if  you  know  which 
one  I  mean. 

If  triangular  prismatic  objects  cannot  readily  be  brought  into  the  schoolroom  or  seen 
from  the  windows,  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  teachers  part  will  make  pitch-roofed  buildings  out 


Now  the  glowing  orange  drops  and  breaks, 
Apples  strain  their  tight  and  shining  cheeks, 

And  the  smooth,  green,  lazy  melon  takes 
Its  siesta  in  the  cooling  vine. 


—  William  Wetmore  Story. 


SEEING  FORM. 
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of  books,  —  chicken  coops  and  tents  out  of  folded  papers.  See  page  95.  Or  a  drawing  like 
that  below  might  be  put  on  the  blackboard. 

One  day  a  boy  in  the  second  grade  school  went  to  visit  his  cousins  who  lived  in  the 
country.  The  house  where  the  cousins  lived  had  a  roof  like  this,  and  some  men  were  cover- 
ing the  roof  with  new  shingles  (or  slates)  to  keep  the  rain  and  snow  from  sinking  through 
into  the  attic  chambers  as  it  passed  down  the  steep  sides.  The  father  of  the  family  was  a 
florist ;  he  raised  violets  and  roses  in  long  houses  with  sloping  roofs  of  glass  like  these.  It 
was  an  easy  way  to  build,  for  only  one  upright  wall  was  needed,  and  the  glass  let  the  warm 
sunshine  in  on  every  plant.  The  boys  of  the  family  were  raising  chickens.  They  had  made 
some  coops  like  this  as  houses  for  their  little  broods.    Some  of  these  coops  had  floors  and 


some  had  no  floors  at  all;  they  rested  on  the  earth  and  the  young  grass.  And  out  in  the 
apple  orchard  the  boys  had  a  tent  in  which  to  play  —  a  real  tent,  such  as  the  soldiers  use  in 
their  camps. 

The  second  grade  boy  thought  that  the  attic  roof,  and  the  greenhouse,  and  the  chicken 
coop,  and  the  tent,  were  all  a  good  deal  like  each  other;  people  seemed  to  have  had  the  same 
idea  in  their  minds  in  making  all  these  things.    And  then  he  thought :  — 

"I  know  something  that  is  a  good  deal  like  all  of  them  —  a  model  in  my  box  at  school. 
It  is  "    What  was  it? 

Let  the  children  talk  as  freely  as  they  can  and  will  about  the  practical  convenience  of  the 
triangular  prism  form  for  various  uses.  Even  second  year  children  often  have  clear  and  sensi- 
ble ideas  about  this  aspect  of  the  form  study,  and  they  learn  from  each  other  quite  as  readily 
as  from  a  grown-up  person.  All  the  form  lessons  should  quicken  the  children's  interest  in  real 
things  and  the  processes  of  making  real  things.    The  wooden  model  is  a  key  to  other  things. 

Let  the  children  have  models  of  both  triangular  prisms  {right-angled  triangular  and  equi- 
lateral triangular)  on  their  own  desks  for  personal  comparison.  Let  them  tell  all  they  observe 
about  the  two  models, — their  likeness,  their  difference,  the  number  and  shapes  of  the  faces  in 
each,  how  each  will  stand  or  slide. 
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8.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  forms  of  the  things  on  our  table  to-day  ? 

Conic  objects  are  easily  provided  if  a  little  forethought  has  been  exercised  by  the  teacher. 
Give  the  children  opportunity  to  compare  the  objects  both  by  sight  and  by  handling,  and  en- 
courage free  expression  of  their  thoughts  about  observed  likenesses  and  differences.  The 
power  to  describe  form  clearly  and  vividly  comes  only  through  combined  observation  and 
practice. 


Let  the  conic  model  be  specially  studied  after  observing  the  collection  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  Each  child  should  have  a  model  in  his  own  hands  for  experimental  study.  Use  the 
terms  base  and  vertex  in  a  simple,  natural  way,1  and  encourage  the  children  to  use  them  when 
speaking  of  the  models. 


9.  There  is  a  form  which  I  have  seen  in  a  great  many  different  things.  It  haL  one 
square  face  on  which  it  can  stand  steadily.  It  has  four  triangular  sides  that  meet  in  a  point. 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  it  with  the  point  cut  off ;  then  the  sides  sloped  toward  each  other,  but 
did  not  quite  meet.    Have  you  seen  anything  like  it  ? 

The  description  is  here  left  for  the  teacher  in  order  to  make  variety  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
sentation by  her  and  in  the  mode  of  apprehension  by  the  children.  Opportunity  has  been 
given  previously  to  the  children  for  describing  forms  freely  and  colloquially. 

1  The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circular  face  on  which  it  rests.  The  vertex  is  the  point  on  the  surface 
farthest  from  the  base. 


SEEING  FORM. 
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Pyramidal  objects  on  the  table  or  in  different  places  about  the  room  can  be  discovered 
by  the  children.  A  window  view  often  shows  cupolas,  roofs,  etc,  with  strong  resemblance  to 
the  type  model. 

Let  each  child  study  the  pyramidal  model  for  himself,  experimenting  to  learn  its  simple 
characteristics.  Review  the  use  of  the  terms  base  and  vertex1  in  talking  about  the  form. 
Lead  the  children  to  discover  the  triangular  faces  of  the  pyramid,  to  note  the  resemblance  of 
these  triangles  to  other  triangles  which  are  already  familiar,  to  note  differences  between  these 
and  others,  e.g.  the  right-angled  and  the  equilateral  triangles. 


10.  Find  some  things  in  the  schoolroom  that  have  straight  lines  in  them,  —  curved  lines. 

Provide  a  number  of  objects  showing  good  reversed  curves,  and  place  them  on  the  table 
with  one  or  more  of  the  vase  models.  Lead  the  children's  thought  to  different  kinds  of  curves, 
■ —  curves  that  bend  all  one  way,  curves  that  bend  in  and  out,  or  out  and  in.    Use  the  term 


reversed  curves,  explaining  if  necessary.  Perhaps  some  child  will  notice  the  reversed  curves 
in  the  outlines  of  a  schoolmate's  head,  neck,  and  shoulders.  Let  them  talk  of  beautiful  curves 
seen  in  other  things  outside  the  school  —  the  most  beautiful  curves  they  have  ever  seen. 

1  The  base  of  a  square  pyramid  is  the  square  face  on  which  it  rests.  The  vertex  is  the  point 
where  its  sloping  faces  all  come  together  — the  point  farthest  away  from  the  base. 
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11.  How  much  of  this  apple  can  you  see  as  I  hold  it  now?  How  much  of  my  face  can  you 
see  as  I  stand  here? 

Those  children  who  have  not  had  previous  training  will  need  some  simple  exercises  in  see- 
ing objects  and  type  forms  ;  even  those  of  the  children  who  had  good  training  in  the  first  year 
work  may  need  general  review  exercises  in  seeing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Children  at  this  age  are  decidedly  impressionistic ;  they  draw  their  pictures  from  general 
impressions,  not  from  direct  observation.  The  teacher  can  help  them  to  better  pictures  by 
leading  them  to  clearer  impressions.  They  will  gradually  come  to  distinguish  between  seeing 
and  feeling ;  to  know  that  while  they  can  feel  all  the  edges  and  corners  of  a  cube  when  they 
hold  it,  yet  they  cannot  see  all  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  cube  in  one  position. 


The  children  will  many  of  them  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  can  see  the  whole  orange 
when  it  is  held  up.  Turn  the  orange  with  the  stem  depression  toward  them,  then  away ;  the 
apple  with  the  stem  toward  them,  then  away.  Let  them  take  the  sphere  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  the  thumb  in  front  and  finger  back.  Can  you  see  all  of  your  finger?  Can  you 
see  all  of  the  sphere?  What  can  you  see?  Let  Mary  stand  in  front  of  the  table  or  desk.  Can 
you  see  all  of  the  desk?    Can  you  see  her  dress,  her  shoes? 


Turn  a  toy  horse  and  cart  in  different  positions.  Let  the  children  notice  that  they  can 
sometimes  see  more  of  the  cart  or  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  less.  Carry  on  the  exercise, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  activity  of  the  children.    Let  them  turn  the  horse  and  cart. 


SEEING  FORM. 
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Let  a  little  girl  stand  in  front  of  the  children,  and  hold  a  doll  facing  the  children.  Let  the 
children  tell  what  they  see.  Let  the  doll  be  turned,  facing  the  little  girl.  Let  the  children 
tell  what  they  see.  Let  her  hold  the  doll  in  her  arms.  Lead  them  to  see  how  different  the 
doll  looks  in  the  different  positions. 

12.  Make  a  group  of  models  on  your  desk,  to  look  as  if  they  were  talking  together.  Can 
you  see  all  of  them?    Are  any  partly  hidden? 

Let  the  children  make  a  pretty  group 
of  models,  hiding  some  partly  behind  the 
others.  Which  are  partly  hidden?  Is 
anyone  entirely  hidden?  What  part  of 
it  ran  you  see?  Which  part  of  it  can 
you  not  see  ? 

13.  Can  you  make  some  sort  of 
building  with  your  models?  What  have 
you  made?  How  many  sides  of  your 
house  (church,  lighthouse,  fort,  schoolhouse,  railroad  station,  etc.)  can  you  see? 

Let  the  cubes,  prisms,  cylinders,  cones,  and  pyramids  be  used  to  represent  buildings. 
Many  of  the  children,  even  after  a  year's  practice  in  seeing  form,  will  still  have  an  idea  that 

they  can  see  all  sides  of  a  house  at  once.  Encourage  free 
self-expression,  but  try  to  lead  gradually  from  unconscious 
seeing  to  conscious  seeing.  A  good  subject  for  such  study 
is  a  simple  fence  post,  made  by  placing  a  sphere  on  the  top 
of  a  vertical  cylinder,  cube,  or  square  prism.  At  first  children 
often  assume  that  they  can  see  the  whole  of  the  upper  face 
of  the  supporting  form  (cylinder,  cube,  or  square  prism), 
while  the  sphere  rests  on  it ;  but  more  deliberate  observa- 
tion will  show  them  that  the  upper  horizontal  face  is  partly 
hidden  by  the  sphere  which  rests  on  it.  The  amount  of  this 
sort  of  practice  in  seeing  which  will  be  needed  by  a  class 
will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Study  the  children 
and  plan  accordingly. 

Teaching  simple  children 

I  am  simple,  too, 
So  we  learn  together 
Lessons  plain  as  true. 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 

The  house  will  prove  a  very  fruitful  object  for  exercises  in  seeing  form,  as  houses  of 
various  kinds  occupy  such  different  positions,  —  the  house  on  the  hill  or  the  cliff,  the  house 
far  up  the  street,  the  house  seen  from  an  upper  window.  And  by  and  by,  if  you  let  the 
power  be  developed  through  gentle  leading,  the  children  will  discover  that  they  can  see  the 
bottom  of  the  little  bird  house  up  on  the  pole,  that  they  can  see  the  roof  of  a  dog  house 
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when  they  are  standing,  that  they  can  see  the  roofs  of  their  toy  houses,  and  that  they 
can  see  the  roof  of  a  house  when  they  are  on  a  hill  high  above  it,  and  that  when  a  house  is  on 
a  hill  they  look  up  to  it.    Let  them  play  the  bookcase  is  the  hill ;  place  a  toy  house  or  a  house 


made  of  the  models  on  the  top  of  the  bookcase.  This  might  remain  there  for  several  days  to 
accustom  the  children  to  its  appearance.  Gradually,  one  will  scarcely  know  how,  the  result 
of  these  discoveries  will  appear  in  their  illustrative  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 
BUILDING  AND  ARRANGING. 

Here  a  gate  and  there  a  wall, 

Here  a  window,  there  a  door ; 
Here  a  steeple,  wondrous  tall, 

Riseth  ever  more  and  more. 

—  Eugene  Field. 

Exercises  in  building  with  the  models  are  fruitful  in  good  results,  leading  the 
children  to  an  appreciation  of  the  simple  forms,  their  adaptability  to  space,  their 
possibilities,  their  limitations,  their  strength.  In  this  building  with  the  models,  mass 
only  is  represented ;  details  of  construction  are  learned  in  another  way. 

The  models  are  well  adapted  to  the  hands  of  the  children,  who  gain  dexterity 
and  skill,  as  well  as  exercise  of  their  creative  faculties,  through  building.  Children 
are  very  happy  in  such  exercises,  and  as  they  work  they  learn  what  form  is  good 
for  a  foundation  and  what  form  will  do  for  a  finish.  They  learn,  too,  that  some  of 
the  type  forms  may  be  used  in  different  ways  —  standing  up  or  lying  down,  long 
edges  from  left  to  right  or  from  back  to  front  —  and  that  they  can  thus  gain  variety  in 
their  structures. 

The  equilateral  triangular  prism  and  the  square  pyramid  are  among  the  most  sug- 
gestive forms  for  building,  but  the  other  forms  specially  studied  in  the  second  year  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  building.  When  exercises  of  this  sort  are  desired,  it  will  be  well 
to  borrow  sets  of  the  first  year  models  for  temporary  assistance. 

The  children  also  take  pleasure  in  arranging  the  models  in  agreeable  rows.  Dur- 
ing these  exercises  their  sense  of  form  is  constantly  growing,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  thinking  carefully  whether  the  models  should  be  near  together  or  far  apart 
to  look  well,  and  they  are  really  beginning  to  design.  A  little  boy,  when  asked  what 
he  did  when  he  arranged  the  models,  replied,  "  First,  I  take  out  the  models,  and 
then  I  think."  The  unconscious  training  that  the  children  acquire  through  the 
exercises  of  building  with  and  arranging  the  models  is  of  extreme  value. 
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It  will  be  well  in  these  exercises  to  allow  free  choice  of  the  models  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  decorative  arrangements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  exchange 
of  models,  so  that  each  child  may  have  from  three  to  five  of  a  kind. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 


Behold  the  child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 

A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pygmy  size  ; 

See  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes. 
See  at  his  feet  some  little  plan  or  chart, 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 

Shaped  by  himself  with  newly  learned  art, — 
< 

*         *         #         *         *         *  * 

But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 
And,  with  new  joy  and  pride, 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part, 

Filling  from  time  to  time  his  mimic  stage 
With  all  the  persons  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage, 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 

—  William  Wordsworth. 

1.  Show  me,  with  your  form  models,  something  which  you  have  at  home ;  something 
which  you  have  seen  to-day;  something  you  have  heard  of  in  a  story. 

Let  the  first  exercise  in  building  or  arranging  be  practically  reviews  of  the  first  year  types 
in  imaginary  applications,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  children  have  retained  clear  ideas  of 
those  forms  and  of  their  suitability  for  practical  uses. 
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2.  Now  we  have  more  models  with  which  to  build.    What  can  we  make? 

Enlarge  the  range  of  forms  by  adding  the  second  year  set.  Allow  children  to  borrow 
and  lend  material  as  need  suggests. 


3.  To-day  I  will  ask  each  child  to  make  one  special  thing  with  his  models.  Think  care- 
fully, and  use  the  forms  that  are  best  for  that  particular  thing. 

A  dozen  different  suggestions  (whispered  privately,  one  to  a  pupil  and  duplicated  with 
other  pupils  who  do  not  sit  too  near  each  other)  will  set  a  large  class  happily  at  work.  A 

sofa,  a  dining  table,  or  a  railroad  car,  will  call  natu- 
rally for  use  of  the  square  prism  —  possibly  for  addi- 
tional models  in  combination  with  it.  A  chimney  is 
simple  ;  a  locomotive  requires  more  thought. 

This  is  a  roaring  railroad  train 
Rushing  ahead  with  might  and  main; 
This  is  the  bridge  all  firm  and  strong 
Bearing  the  train  as  it  hurries  along. 
This  is  the  station  big  and  brown 
Where  the  train  will  stop  when  it  comes  to  town. 

—  M.  S.  Emery. 

A  pear  and  a  plum  will  call  the  ellipsoid  and 
ovoid  together.     A   church  tower,  a  schoolhouse, 
bring  the  cone,  the  pyramid,  and  the  prisms  into 
play.     A  bowl  and  a  rolling-pin  will  be  quickly 
typified  by  some  housewifely  little  girl  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  cylinder.    Many  such  ideas  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  teacher  if  she  studies  the  children's 
spontaneous  work  and  tries  to  understand  how  form 
appeals  to  the  childish  imagination. 
The  purpose  of  such  exercises  is  to  help  children  still  further  to  develop  the  power  of 
observing  form  and  of  thinking  clearly  about  the  essential,  underlying  form  in  common,  every- 
day things  ;  also  to  help  cultivate  creative  imagination  along  lines  of  practical  usefulness. 
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4.  Can  you  work  together,  six  or  eight  of  you?  Then  you  will  have  a  good  many 
models,  and  you  can  build  something  quite  large.    Try  to  make  something  fine. 

Let  different  children  tell  what  they  could  make  and  then  decide  what  shall  be  made. 
Perhaps  building  a  town  with  streets,  houses,  churches,  etc.  Judicious  questioning  will  lead 
to  genuine  thought  about  the  reasons  for  certain  forms.  If 
an  apartment  house  for  several  families  has  no  yard  for  dry- 
ing clothes,  will  it  be  likely  to  have  a  steep,  slanting  roof, 
or  a  fiat  one?  Why?  If  a  church  is  to  have  a  clock  and  a 
chime  of  bells,  why  are  these  put  in  a  tower  or  steeple  instead 
of  in  the  main  body  of  the  building? 

5.  You  have  built  fine  houses  and  stores  and  churches. 
Sometimes  we  want  some  ornament  on  buildings.  Could  you 
arrange  any  of  your  models  for  a  pretty  border  or  moulding 
for  a  room  or  for  a  house  ? 

If  there  is  any  ornament  on  the  school  building,  or  any  of 
the  buildings  near  by,  made  •  by  the  repetition  of  very  simple 
forms,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 

Hi  j  the  children  to  get  an  idea  of  the  way  in 

which  such  ornament  is  used.    There  is 
sometimes  a  moulding  about  the  woodwork  of  the  schoolroom  or  on  a 
picture  frame  that  shows  how  these  forms,  when  repeated,  give  an  orna- 
mental effect. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  taken  from  architectural  mould- 
ings.   Some  of  these  may  be  seen  in  brickwork,  some  in 
stone,  and  some  in  terracotta.    See  also  page  41. 

As  the  children  exchange  models  some  will  arrange 
spheres,  some  cubes,  some  cylinders,  some  hemispheres, 
some  square  or  triangular  prisms,  and  some  ellipsoids,  ovoids,  cones,  and 
pyramids. 

Let  them  think  and  experiment  as  to  the  spaces  to  leave  between  the 
models.  The  matter  of  "  the  space  between"  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  pleasure  that  the 
arrangement  gives.  It  will  frequently  be  found  well  to  have  the  space  between  the  models 
unequal  to  the  width  of  the  models,  in  order  to  secure  variety. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MODELING  IN  CLAY. 


King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage  it  seems  to  me 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

—  Lowell. 

Another  method  of  form  study  is  that  of  modeling  in  clay.  In  modeling,  both 
touch  and  sight  are  brought  into  requisition.  The  clay  is  plastic,  and  responds  readily 
to  the  little  fingers,  so  that  it  can  be  changed  at  will  to  express  a  thought.  The 

children  find  modeling  a  delight,  and  while  they  are 
at  work  they  are  receiving  ideas  of  form  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  gaining  in  the  dexterous  use  of 
the  fingers  and  are  learning  a  fine  mode  of  form 
expression. 

Young  children  are  not  disposed  to  look  much  at 
an  object  to  make  one  like  it ;  they  prefer  to  work 
from  the  mental  images  stored  in  their  memory  or 
from  their  imagination,  which  uses  the  images  already 
C\  &      /  in  mind.    Let  the  first  work  in  clay  be  without  direc- 

v^^^T^==_-  tion,  allowing  the  children  to  model  something  of 

their  own  choice.    Let  them  become  acquainted  with 
the  material,  and  show  you  how  they  will  use  it. 
Place  some  of  the  simple  objects  used  in  "  Seeing 
Form,"  Chapter  II.,  where  the  children  can  see  them.    These  objects  will  serve  as 
suggestions  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  work  aimlessly. 

Familiar  objects  with  pleasing  associations  appeal  to  the  children,  and  are,  there- 
fore, appropriate  for  the  first  lessons  in  modeling  from  the  object.    It  is  well  to  select 
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objects  like  the  simple  type  forms,  — the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  —  because  in  such 
objects  there  are  the  essential  contrasts  in  form  and  the  combination  or  mediation 
of  those  contrasts,  —  the  round  sphere,  the  straight-edged  cube,  the  curved  cylinder. 
Children  are  first  impressed  strongly  by  contrasts  and  then  by  resemblances.  If  the 
first  things  chosen  for  modeling  are  round  like  the  sphere,  the  next  may  well  be  flat 
or  plane,  cornered,  and  with  straight  edges  like  the  cube  ;  and  the  next  may  be  curved 
and  flat  or  plane  like  the  cylinder,  and  with  curved  edges.  The  great  essentials  of 
form  are  embodied  in  these  three  types.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  to  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  objects ;  rather  let  them 
simply  get  the  impression  of  differences  of  form  in  the  three  groups  of  things  chosen. 
Afterward,  let  them  model  the  types  themselves,  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  form 
characteristics  of  the  different  types. 

Clay  lends  itself  easily  to  artistic  treatment,  as  in  its  nature  it  is  better  adapted 
to  suggestion  than  to  imitative  rendering.  Suggestion  shows  the  artist,  imitation  the 
artisan. 

Encourage,  then,  the  expression  of  the  general  form  of  the  thing  to  be  modeled, 
with  comparatively  little  attention  to  details.  Perfect  smoothness  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired, and  the  intruding  of  small  details,  like  the  veinlets  of  a  leaf  or  the  notches 
in  its  edges  or  like  minute  imitation  of  texture  or  substance,  is  to  be  avoided.  Mass, 
not  detail,  is  the  general  art  principle  in  modeling.  In  the  primary  years  of  school,  let 
the  modeling  be  done  without  tools. 

Occasional  exercises  in  halving  clay  models  —  using  a  fine  wire  or  a  stout  thread, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  —  may  be  used  to  help  children  see  more  of  a  form's 
possibilities  of  usefulness  and  suggestiveness.  Some 
children  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  think  how  a  part  of 
a  form  would  look,  separated  from  the  rest.  Exer- 
cises like  No.  9,  page  22,  will  be  helpful  in  such  cases. 
The  frustum  of  a  cone  or  of  a  square  pyramid  is  really 
met  with  in  industrial  and  art  products  more  often 
than  the  complete  form. 

The  use  of  any  other  material  with  clay,  as  a  real  stem  in  a  clay  pear,  or  a 
bow  of  ribbon  on  a  clay  hat,  is  incongruous,  and,  therefore,  inharmonious.  A  wire 
may  be  used  sometimes  as  a  support  for  slender  or  delicate  parts,  but  it  should  always 
be  covered  with  clay. 

The  modeling  of  single  objects  wholly  detached  may  be  considered  in  the  light 
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of  form  study  rather  than  as  art  study,  for  art  deals  with  things  in  good  relations. 
A  single  real  melon  has  its  obvious  uses,  but  a  melon  of  clay  looks  disconnected  and 
out  of  place. 

If  a  fruit  or  vegetable  be  modeled  on  a  tablet,  it  at  once  attains  a  greater  degree 
of  permanency ;  its  purpose  is  seen  to  be  not  imitation,  but  suggestion,  and  the  mod- 
eling becomes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  modeler,  a 
work  of  art.  A  modeled  tablet  about  four  inches  wide  should  be  between  a  quarter 
and  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  It  should  be  built  up  by  packing  and  pressing  the  clay 
firmly  together  with  the  thumbs,  and  the  edges  and  sides  made  straight  and  firm  by 
packing  the  clay  against  one  thumb  with  the  other  thumb. 

A  clay  tablet  should  not  be  smooth 
like  a  piece  of  planed  board  ;  it  should, 
like  all  other  modeling,  show  the  evidence 
of  the  human  hand. 

Objects  should  not  be  modeled  sep- 
arately and  pressed  upon  the  tablet,  but 
should  be  built  up  upon  the  tablet  firm 
and  strong. 

Leaves  may  be  attempted.  They 
should,  however,  be  modeled  so  as  to 
appear  to  lie  on  the  tablet  naturally,  not 
as  if  pressed.  A  leaf  usually  rests  a  little 
one-sided,  one  edge  being  higher  than  the 
other.  The  clay  leaf  should  be  thicker  than  the  real  leaf ;  the  part  that  is  highest 
should  be  well  built  under  with  clay.  Only  a  few  veins  should  be  modeled,  and  only  a 
very  few  serrations  on  the  edge.  Seek  for 
general  characteristics  that  make  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  ;  do  not  work  for  little  details, 
r  The  modeling  of  animal  forms  is  always 
attractive  to  children.  Let  this  be  done  at 
first  freely  from  memory,  afterward  from  a 
present  object.  Try  to  make  the  mental 
image  of  the  animal  form  clearer  and  stronger  by  leading  the  children  to  think  directly 
and  definitely  about  the  form  before  they  begin  to  model.  Simple,  inexpensive 
casts  to  look  at  are  a  great  help. 
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The  modeling  of  decorative  forms  is  another  pleasing  exercise.  An  astragal 
moulding,  a  "  string  of  beads,"  is  a  good  subject.  The  children  can  look  for  stone 
carving  on  buildings  or  in  churches  and  find  the  simple  forms. 

Single  decorative  forms  on  the  tablets  appeal  to  the  children.  These  should 
be  built  on  the  tablet,  the  clay  being  taken  in  small  pieces  and  pressed  down  so  that 
the  ornament  and  tablet  will  be  one  mass. 

The  clay  should  be  rather  moist,  especially  where  there  is  artificial  heat  in  the 
schoolroom,'  as  it  dries  very  quickly  in  the  children's  hands.  Clay  that  is  at  all 
dry  will  not  show  the  imprint  of  the  hand  when  finished.  The  evidence  of  human 
touch  is  very  desirable  in  all  modeling.  Suggestions  for  handling  the  clay  in 
modeling  are  given  under  the  Suggestive  Exercises  which  follow. 

It  is  recommended  that  modeling  exercises  be  given  in  the  fall  and  spring 
rather  than  in  winter,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  the  clay  in  good  con- 
dition in  winter,  and  the  damp  clay  sometimes  chills  the  little  hands  in  cold 
weather. 

Clay  may  be  procured  in  bricks,  weighing  about  five  pounds.  This  is  a  good 
quantity  for  a  school  of  fifty  children.  Eor  use  in  modeling,  clay  should  be  about 
the  consistency  of  soft  putty ;  it  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  model  easily 
without  adhering  to  the  fingers. 

If  it  reaches  you  very  wet,  it  is  a  good  way  to  roll  it  in  a  clean  cloth  and 
knead  it  a  little.  If  the  clay  is  dry,  place  it  in  a  pail  and  cover  it  with  water 
and  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days.  Then  pour  off  the  water  and  wedge  the  clay, 
that  is,  cut,  divide,  and  work  together  the  mass  of  wet  clay,  so  as  to  drive  out  bubbles 
and  render  it  plastic.  Form  it  into  bricks  •  wrap  it  in  clean,  wet  cloths,  and  place  in 
a  jar  which  may  be  kept  in  a  closet. 

After  clay  has  been  used,  expose  it  to  the  air  that  it  may  dry  thoroughly.  Then 
place  it  in  fresh  water  and  treat  it  as  suggested  above.  But  do  not  destroy  the  results 
of  a  modeling  lesson  immediately  and  in  the  children's  presence.  The  implication 
would  inevitably  be  discouraging  to  childish  effort. 
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SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

For  the  Fall. 

1.  Think  of  something  that  you  have  seen  to-day,  at  home  or  at  school.  Will  you 
make  it  in  clay,  so  that  we  may  know  what  you  saw  ? 

Mass  of  soft  clay  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  on  a  sheet  of  manila  paper 
on  each  desk. 

If  some  pupils  are  slow  to  think,  give  them  a  whispered  suggestion  to  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  others,  so  that  all  may  be  at  work.  Children  are  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  using  clay  like  another  language,  describing  a  thing  with  the  hands  instead  of  with  the 
tongue.  The  results  will  naturally  be  crude,  for  the  children  who  worked  in  clay  during  their 
first  year  in  school  may  not  recall  at  once  the  best  ways  of  working.  Do  not  expect  too 
much  in  the  form  of  results.    This  lesson  will  simply  renew  acquaintance  with  the  material. 

2.  Let  us  model  to-day  something  which  we  can  look  at  right  on  our  desks.  We  will 
try  to  make  our  clay  forms  plump  and  beautiful  like  the  real  ones. 

Mass  of  clay  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  on 
manila  paper  on  each  desk.    Fruit  or  vegetable  on  each  desk. 

The  children  will  be  ready  to  help  bring  material  for  this 
lesson.  Grapes,  pears,  and  plums  are  good  forms;  potatoes, 
beets,  turnips,  cucumbers,  etc.,  are  good.  It  is  desirable  to  choose 
objects  ellipsoidal  in  form  if  possible.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
clay  modeling  is  the  acquirement  of  ideas  of  form.  The  ellipsoid 
is  the  first  of  the  new  models  to  be  taken  in  the  second  year.  Let  different  children  work 
from  different  objects  that  the  work  may  be  quite  independent. 

Ask  the  children  to  take  as  much  of  the  clay  as  they  think  they  will  need.  Lead  them 
to  a  use  of  palms  as  well  as  fingers  and  thumbs.    The  more  the  senses  of  grasp  and  touch 


are  exercised,  the  more  their  susceptibility  and  precision  increase.  Try  to  have  the  children 
observe  the  objects  on  their  desks,  that  the  modeling  may  express  what  they  see,  not  simply 
what  they  remember  or  imagine.  Encourage  them  to  feel  of  the  objects  as  well  as  to  look 
at  them,  in  order  to  get  a  better  idea  of  their  forms. 
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3.  We  will  model  to-day  something  with  pretty  curves  like  the  ovoid. 

Clay  on  each  desk.  Simple  objects,  vases,  jars,  etc.,  or  branches  of  rose  hips  or  other 
seed  vessels. 

If  a  twig  with  seed  vessels  is  chosen,  let  the  children  model  tablets  from  three  to  four 
inches  square,  beginning  with  a  small  piece  and  adding  to  it  by  building  on  and  around  it, 
working  the  clay  well  together.  The  tablet  should  be  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  final  bringing  into  good  form 
should  be  done  mainly  with  the  thumbs.  Then  let  the  twig 
and  berries  be  built  upon  and  worked  into  this  tablet,  as  sug- 
gested for  leaf  modeling,  page  34. 

4.  To-day  we  will  model  a  house  —  the  house  about  which 
we  have  been  talking. 

Clay  and  models  (cubes,  square  prisms,  equilateral  tri- 
angular prisms)  on  each  desk. 

Let  this  exercise  follow  some  other  lesson  involving  the 
thought  of  a  simple  house,  —  perhaps  the  home  of  Evangeline, 
perhaps  the  cabin  of  Lincoln's  boyhood,  perhaps  the  house  of 

Red  Riding  Hood's  grandmother.  Let  the  children  represent  the  house,  first  by  building 
with  the  models,  then  by  working  in  clay.    A  tablet  of  clay  should  be  formed  as  a  foundation, 


then  the  house  should  be  built  up  from  that.  Do  not  have  the  house  modeled  separately 
and  stuck  on,  but  keep  to  the  thought  of  the  house  and  ground  as  making  one  whole.  Avoid 
detail  in  doors  and  windows  ;  indicate  only  their  general  shape.    Let  the  whole  be  simple. 

Other  large  objects  —  street-cars,  locomotives,  etc.  —  might  be  modeled  in  the  same  way. 
If  a  sufficient  amount  of  clay  is  available,  a  very  simple  hollow  house  may  be  modeled, — 
perhaps  only  a  one-room  house,  —  leaving  open  door  spaces  and  window  spaces  thoughtfully 
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arranged,  and  finishing  the  whole  with  a  clay  roof.  This  will  be  essentially  an  exercise  in 
constructive  design  rather  than  inartistic  representation.  Architects  often  make  experimental 
models  in  clay. 

5.  Now  you  may  tell  me  something,  not  by  talking  nor  by  writing,  but  by  modeling. 
Let  me  see  if  your  hands  can  speak  nicely. 

Clay  and  model  ellipsoid  on  each  desk. 

I  want  you  to  tell  our  principal  (or  school  superintendent  or  supervisor)  that  we  have 
been  studying  this  form,  and  that  we  know  it  beautifully,  just  where  it  is  long  and  rounding, 

and  just  where  it  is  short  and  rounding,  just  how 
it  feels  to  our  hands,  and  just  how  its  pretty 
curves  look  to  our  eyes.  But  we  will  not  say  the 
word  ellipsoid  to  him  at  all.  We  will  each  make 
a  thing  in  clay  that  will  tell  the  whole  story,  that 
will  tell  just  how  the  model  feels,  and  just  how 
the  model  looks. 

6.  Did  you  ever  see  models  like  this  (ovoid) 
made  of  white  earthenware  ?    For  what  are  they 
used  ?    Can  you  make  a  perfect  ovoid  in  clay  ? 

Clay  and  model  ovoid  on  each  desk. 

Explain,  if  necessary,  that  u  dummy  "  eggs  are  put  in  hens'  nests  to  encourage  the  hens 
in  laying. 

Tell  the  children  briefly  about  the  processes  of  making  earthenware  dishes,  first,  the 
forming  of  the  object,  then  the  "firing"  to  make  it  permanent  and  durable.  If  a  kiln  is 
accessible,  the  teacher  can  add  still  further  to  the  interest  of  the  lesson  by  promising  to  have 
the  best-modeled  egg  fired  and  kept  in  the  school  cabinet. 

Encourage  the  children  to  take  the  wooden  models  in  their  hands,  to  grasp  them,  to 
hold  them  off  and  examine  their  outlines,  etc.,  and  then  to  try  to  make  the  same  form  by 
modeling  their  clay. 

7.  Some  day  before  long  we  shall  need  ever  so  many  more  forms  like  this  (equilateral 
triangular  prism).    Let  us  make  them  now  in  clay,  just  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Clay  and  equilateral  triangidar  prism  on  each  desk. 

Work  for  the  most  accurate  results  which  the  children  can  produce  freehand.  The 
use  of  tools  and  mechanical  devices  at  this  stage  actually  hinders  the  development  of  self- 
controlled  power  in  the  child's  own  palms  and  fingers.  If  something  must  be  sacrificed,  let 
it  be  the  appearance  of  the  clay,  not  the  child's  gain. 

It  may  now  and  then  be  necessary  to  remind  a  child  to  study  his  model,  to  see  how  wide 
the  oblong  faces  are,  how  high  in  proportion  to  their  width  (the  wooden  models  are  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one,  i.e.  twice  as  high  as  wide). 
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8.  Let  us  model  some  of  the  things  that  we  read  of  in  our  Thanksgiving  story. 

Clay  on  each  desk. 

If  practicable,  let  this  modeling  exercise  be  connected  with  some  Thanksgiving  story  told 
or  read  by  the  teacher  just  before  the  holiday.    Children  can  be  led  to  think,  for  instance, 


about  the  forms  of  different  kinds  of  dishes  used 
on  a  dinner  table  and  the  reasons  for  these 
forms,  —  plates,  why  circular  rather  than  square  ; 
the  difference  in  depth  between  a  soup  tureen 
and  a  platter ;  why  handles  are  put  on  coffee- 
cups  but  not  on  glass  tumblers,  etc.  Children 
enjoy  seeing  into  the  reasons  for  these  familiar, 
everyday  facts. 

It  will  be  much  better  to  limit  the  chil- 
dren's actual  modeling  to  one  or  two  forms, 
as  pitchers  and  cups  or  bowls.     If  all  sorts 


of  articles  are  attempted,  the  lesson  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  grotesque  imitation  of  both 
dishes  and  food.  The  teacher's  aim  should  be  to  keep  thought  on  as  high  a  plane  as  can 
be  made  compatible  with  childlike  enjoyment.  Lead  the  children  to  think  about  good  form 
and  good  proportion  in  their  bowls  and  pitchers. 


9.  This  is  a  beautiful  model  with  its  flat,  square  base  and  its  even,  delicately  sloping 
sides.    Can  you  make  a  copy  of  it  in  clay,  showing  how  firm  and  straight  and  upright  it  is  ? 

Clay  and  Pyramidal  model  on  each  desk. 

Try  to  have  the  children  appreciate  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  utility  of  all  these  simple 
typical  forms  which  they  study. 
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10.  To-day  we  will  use  some  of  the  forms  we  have  made  in  clay.  What  can  we  build 
with  them  ? 

Most  children  have  seen  bricks  used 
in  walls,  chimneys,  sidewalks,  etc. ;  some 
will  have  noticed  how  the  workmen 
strengthen  their  walls  and  beautify  their 
pavements  by  "  breaking  joints.11  There 
are  many  different  ways  of  doing  this, 
The  simplest  way  is  shown  in  the  clay  wall 
illustrated  below. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  clay  forms 
have  been  saved  from  previous  exercises 
(see  Ex.  7,  page  38),  some  interesting  and 
valuable  work  can  be  done  by  combining 
forces  and  building  something  with  the 
help  of  all ;  perhaps  the  fortress  gate  of 
some  fairy-story  castle,  perhaps  a  village 
street,  perhaps  some  building  of  local 
importance.  Square  prisms,  cubes,  and  cylinders  may  have  been  modeled  in  spare  time  by 
some  of  the  quick  children  who  always  need  additional  occupation. 


The  actual  use  of  the  children's  own  clay  forms  in  such  an  exercise  does  a  great  deal  to 
strengthen  their  impression  of  the  importance  of  form  ideas  in  industry,  and  to  incite  them  to 
fresh  ambition  in  the  direction  of  accuracy  of  workmanship. 

11.  To-day  we  will  model  something  which  we  have  never  before  made  in  clay ;  and  we 
will  save  all  the  nice,  careful  work  to  use  for  something  fine  by  and  by. 

Clay  and  conic  model  on  each  desk. 

The  children  will  be  interested  to  know  that  clay  modeling  is  sometimes  used  as  one 
stage  in  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  objects ;  a  desired  form,  made  in  clay,  being  used  as  a 
pattern  for  the  mould  into  which  the  melted  iron  is  poured  to  take  its  shape.  Some  children 
will  like  to  imagine  a  commission  to  make  such  a  clay  pattern  for  a  perfect,  sharp-pointed  iron 

cone. 

The  study  of  proportion,  as  well  lis  that  of  form,  should  be  emphasized.  Lead  the  chil- 
dren to  see  that  two  objects  (such  as  the  small  and  the  large  models  of  the  cone)  may  be  very 
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different  in  size  and  yet  the  same  in  proportion  (two  to  one).  This  proportion  was  chosen 
for  the  models  because  so  simple  and  easy  to  observe.  The  children  should,  of  course,  be 
led  to  see  that  a  cone  may  have  other  proportions  and  be  just  as  truly  a  cone. 


For  the  Spring 


12.  Did  you  ever  see  beautiful  shapes  like  these  carved  in  wood  or  stone  ?  Where  have 
you  found  them  ?    Let  us  see  how  well  we  can  model  these  in  clay. 

Clay  on  each  desk.  Decorative  figures  drawn  in  strong,  bold  outline  on  blackboards 
about  the  room. 

After  the  children  have  briefly  compared  notes  about  their  observation  of  such  decorative 
figures  on  furniture,  churches,  and  other  buildings,  etc.,  tell  them  how  the  modeling  of  such 
figures  in  clay  is  sometimes  one  of  the  steps  in  the 
process  of  such  work.  Let  them  begin  by  chaping 
a  flat  tablet  of  clay  for  a  background  (see  sugges- 
tions on  page  34),  and  then  build  up  the  chosen 
figure  upon  this.     If  preferred,  the  outline  of  the 

figure  may  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  th^  clay  tablet,  as  a  guide  in  building  it  up. 

If  there  are  at  hand  enough  good  pencil  drawings  or  paper  cuttings  of  such  figures  to 

serve  as  studies,  children  might  work  from 
these  instead  of  from  the  teacher's  blackboard 
outlines ;  but  seriously  misshapen  drawings  or 
cuttings  should  not  be  given  as  suggestions.  In 
such  a  case  the  sense  of  form  is  misled  and  the 
first  fault  usually  exaggerated  in  the  repetition. 

If  the  children  do  not  already  know  the 
terms  trefoil  (Fig.  5)  for  a  three-leaved  rosette 
and  quatrefoil  (Figs.  3,  4)  for  a  four-leaved 
rosette,  teach  these  terms  conversationally. 

The  children  will  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  the  number  of  simple  figures  that 
they  find  on  the  fronts  of  buildings,  —  circles,  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils. 
These  very  simple  figures  make  much  of  the  beauty  of  decoration. 

Decorative  arrangements  may  also 
OjOfeljC^llOjOC^      be  made  in  clay  in  another  lesson  period 
by  using  the  type  forms  already  modeled 
as  units  and  repeating  them  in  rows, 
varying  the  distances  between  them  ac- 
cording to  judgment,  and  alternating  with  ether  forms  if  desired. 

For  this  purpose  hemispheres,  hemicylinders,  etc^  may  be  mod- 
eled entire,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  right,  or  be  secured 
by  dividing  a  still  plastic  copy  of  the  whole  form  by  a  fine  wire  or  a 
strong  linen  thread  as  shown  on  page  33. 
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13.  I  would  like  to  have  you  model  something  which  I  have  never  seen  at  all ;  you  may 
make  some  pet  creature  you  have  at  home,  —  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rabbit,  a  chicken,  a  canary,  any- 
thing you  like.  Or,  if  you  have  not  any  pets,  you  may  model  the  one  you  would  like  best  to  have. 

Clay  on  each  desk. 

A  hen  or  other  bird  on  its  nest,  a  duck  swimming,  etc.,  make  very  interesting  subjects. 
If  preferred,  let  this  work  be  from  a  living  model  or  a  cast.    Perhaps  a  pet  dog,  cat, 
squirrel,  or  bird  can  be  brought  in  for  the  occasion.    Stuffed  birds  can  sometimes  be  borrowed. 

Then  there  are  inexpensive  little  casts  from  the 
works  of  modern  sculptors  that  are  very  helpful 
indeed  in  regard  to  seeing  the  main  essentials  of 
a  form  or  an  attitude  and  expressing  these  simply. 


14.  To-day  we  have  a  new  form  to  model. 
There  are  some  interesting  things  to  be  done  with 
our  clay  forms  after  we  have  made  them  as  nicely 
as  possible. 

Clay  and  conic  model  on  each  desk. 
After  the  cones  have  been  modeled  let  the  children  cut  them  with  wire  or  a  stout  thread 
across  the  vertical  axis,  producing  two  pieces,  as  shown  here.    Lead  them  to  study  these  two 

A resulting  forms,  noticing  that  the  part  including  the 


original  cone.     Then  have  the  remaining  portion 


—  the  frustum  of  the  cone  —  studied  carefully;  let 
them  observe  it  both  right  side  up  and  reversed. 

Its  suggestiveness  will  vary  with  its  proportions  as  cut  off  by  different  chil- 
dren. Some  will  see  in  it  the  crown  of  a  hat,  some  will  see  in  it  a  pail,  a 
basket,  a  flower  pot,  etc.  Let  the  children  use  some  of  the  remaining  clay 
(or  even  the  vertex  portion)  to  make  the  brim  of  the  hat,  the  handles  of 
the  basket,  etc.,  thus  expressing  more  completely  their  conception  of  the  serviceability  of  the 
form.  Use  the  term  truncated  cone  to  describe  the  lower  portion  of  the  form  after  its  top  has 
been  thus  cut  off.  A  truncated  cone  is  also  known  as  the  frustum 
of  a  cone.  Let  the  children  become  familiar  with  these  terms,  so 
as  to  understand  them  readily  and  use  them  correctly. 

The  square  pyramid  should  be  modeled,  truncated,  and  studied 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  term  frustum  is  applied  to  a  truncated  pyramid  in  the  same 
way  as  to  a  truncated  cone. 

15.  Let  us  see  how  well  we  can  model  these  twigs  on  our 
desks.    First  we  will  model  something  for  them  to  rest  on,  then  the  sprays  themselves. 

Clay  and  budded  or  leafy  twigs  on  each  desk. 

Have  flat  tablets  modeled  first  as  a  foundation  (see  suggestions  on  page  34),  then  let 
the  twigs  and  leaves  be  built  up  on  these  tablets.    Try  to  have  the  children  see  that  the 
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branches  are  prettier  if  they  lie  there  with  all  their  natural,  crisp  curves,  not  pressed  down 
dead  and  flat.    Have  the  children  try  to  make  their  sprays  look  alive. 

16.  Now  we  will  try  to  model  this  form  with  its  beautiful  curves.  Let  us  see  how  well 
we  can  work. 

Clay  and  vase  model  on  each  desk. 

If  preferred,  show  the  children  two  or  three  good  vase  forms  differing  essentially  in  pro- 
portion and  curvature,  and  let  each  child  choose  the  one  he  likes  best  for  a  model.  Let  the 
modeled  vases  be  solid,  only  hollowed  in  a 
bit  at  the  top  to  suggest  an  open  interior. 
Hollowing  the  forms  all  through  would  take 
an  impracticable  amount  of  time  and  im- 
mensely increase  the  difficulty  of  handling ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  practicable  to  build  up  a 
hollow  form.  The  main  purpose  of  the  exer- 
cise is  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  good 
proportion  and  beautiful  curvature. 

The  vase  is  to  be  so  beautiful  that  it  will  give  pleasure  to  every  one  who  looks  at  it. 
The  children  are  not  too  young  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  beauty  of  outline  and  of  form. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  IMAGINATIVE  DRAWING. 

Life  and  Death  he  drew  as  circles, 
Life  was  white,  but  Death  was  darkened ; 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  he  painted, 
Man  and  beast  and  fish  and  reptile, 
Forests,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

For  the  earth  he  drew  a  straight  line, 
For  the  sky  a  bow  above  it ; 
White  the  space  between  for  daytime, 
Filled  with  little  stars  for  night-time ; 
On  the  left  a  point  for  sunrise, 
On  the  right  a  point  for  sunset, 
On  the  top  a  point  for  noontide, 
And  for  rain  and  cloudy  weather 
Waving  lines  descending  from  it. 

Footprints  pointing  toward  a  wigwam 
Were  a  sign  of  invitation, 
Were  a  sign  of  guests  assembling. 

—  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Children  live  largely  within  themselves  —  only  by  degrees  do  they  become  con- 
scious in  any  realizing  sense  of  their  surroundings.  They  have,  however,  gathered 
many  impressions  even  before  they  come  to  school  —  impressions  of  people,  impres- 
sions of  things  ;  they  have  pictured  to  themselves  the  stories  that  they  have  heard  ;  they 
have  seen  many  pictures.  In  fact,  they  are  little  people  of  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  one  way  and  another,  and  of  great  poetic  imagination,  and  they  are  quite  as  ready 
to  tell  of  their  experiences  by  picture  making  as  by  talking. 

The  pictures  which  the  children  draw,  "  with  all  that  awkward  grace  which  betokens 
childish  art,"  open  the  door  to  outsiders  and  disclose  the  world,  sometimes  real,  some- 
times imaginary,  in  which  the  children  live. 

First,  let  us  learn  to  know  the  children.  In  this  endeavor  to  know  them  and  also  to 
give  them  development  through  free  expression,  there  has  been  already  much  drawing 
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in  primary  schools  of  stories  and  scenes,  called  imaginative  and  illustrative  drawing. 
By  such  drawing,  children  are  showing  their  power  and  facility  with  the  pencil  —  their 
power  of  imagination  and  of  drawing  from  the  mental  image.  Make  every  effort  to 
give  this  power  free  play  and  to  develop  it ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual. 


As  a  first  step,  there  should  be  a  thoughtful  selection  of  subjects,  that  the  power  of 
imagination  and  of  expressing  by  drawing  may  be  best  developed.  Let  the  children 
first  draw  the  things  that  are  clearly  within  their  own  experience. 

What  they  have  d«ne.  « 

What  their  friends  and  companions  have  done. 
What  they  have  seen. 
What  they  have  heard  about. 
What  they  imagine. 

Under  the  first  head  would  come  their  own  little  sports  and  occupations ;  under  the 
second  head  would  come  what  the  friends  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  have  done  — 
affection  inspires  the  child  as  well  as  the  man ;  under  the  third  head  would  come  all 
their  observations  of  children ~and  people,  of  animals,  of  the  street,  of  trees  and  sky  and 
fields  and  flowers ;  under  the  next  head  would  come  the  real  illustrative  drawing,  the 
illustration  of  stories  that  are  told  to  them  ;  and,  finally,  the  imaginative  drawing, 
founded  on  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  but  showing  how  each  child  thinks  and 
imagines,  going  out  into  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 
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The  sympathetic  teacher  will  guide  this  free  work  toward  kind  thoughts  and 

pleasant  deeds,  toward  rnnrtpsy  and  toward  heantv. 

In  order  to  develop  the  free  work  wisely,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  hampered  and  yet 
so  that  at  the  same  time  it  shall  be  directed  to  the  best  ends,  consider  how  and  why 
the  first  drawing  is  done.    Little  children  are  ready  to  draw  ;  it  gives  them  pleasure  to 
move  the  hand  and  to  produce  lines.    They  like,  moreover,  to  make  a  picture  ;  they 
draw  something  that  stands  to  them  for  a  man,  a  boy,  or  a  girl.  This 
drawing  may  be  something  that  is  to  them  a  symbol,  or  it  may  be  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  convention  —  something  that  they  have  seen  others  draw. 
However  that  may  be,  whether  it  be  symbol  or  convention,  their  vivid 
imagination  fills  out  what  is  wanting  and  makes  the  drawing  represent  to 
them  what  is  in  their  minds. 

It  is  well  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  draw  freely  at  first  in  their 
own  way,  for  two  reasons.  In  this  way  advantage  is  taken  of  their  spon- 
taneity :  they  feel  no  restraint,  they  are  unhampered.  Also,  the  teacher 
is  able  to  see  just  what  they  can  do,  and  to  know  how  clear  the  image  is  in  their 
minds.  Their  drawing  will,  of  course,  show  indefinite  ideas,  expressed  by  incomplete 
drawing.  During  this  drawing  the  children  do  not  care  to  look  around  to  see  how 
people  and  things  look ;  they  prefer  to  draw  from  the  pictures  in  their  own  minds. 
And  frequently  a  picture  of  a  man  is  like  this.  What  can  be  done  to  make  these 
pictures  more  definite?    Cultivate  the  imaging  power. 

I  think  of  a  man.  Will  you  think  of  a  man,  too?  What  is  he  doing? 
Does  he  wear  a  coat  or  not?  Is  he  standing  or  sitting?  Is  he  in  the  house 
or  out  of  doors?    Does  he  wear  a  hat?    What  color  are  his  clothes? 

Suchan  exercise  as  this  will  help  the  children  to  form  definite  images  in  their  own 
minds. |  The  thought  of  action  (what  the  man  is  doing"),  walking  down  town,  raking 
hay,  driving  nails,  leading  a  horse,  etc.,  appeals  to  the  children  more  than  the  thought 
of  a  motionless  pose. 

Now  there's  rambling  through  the  forest  old,  or  tumbling  in  the  hay, 
Or  there's  climbing  up  the  grand  brown  rocks,  or  boating  in  the  bay.  ■ 

—  Kenelm  Digby. 


Children,  being  now  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  draw  freely  in  school,  are 
quite  successful  in  expressing  action.    Many  an  artist  would  envy  the  spirit  which 
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a  child  in  some  way  gets  into  his  drawing.    In  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
child's  drawing  in  the  first  year  of  school,  —  Rob  running  to  the  store,  —  the  action 
is  vigorous,  although  the  mental  image  in  many  respects  is  appar-  /^\ 
ently  so  incomplete.     Action  appals,  strongly  to  the  chiltiff11  V.°- 
and  it  seems  well,  therefore,  to  give  them  subjects  for  imaginative 
drawing  which  require  action.    It  seems  also  of  very  great  im-         M  \ 
portance  to  lead  them  to  work  for  a  clear  vision,  to  form  a  clear      /^-^  j 
image  to  themselves  of  what  is  at  first  indefinite  in  their  minds,  £ 
to  imagine  consciously  and  definitely. 

It  will  often  be  of  service  after  a  first  drawing  to-  have  an  exercise  like  that  on 
pages  24  and  25.  The  two  reproductions  given  here  of  children's  drawings  show  what 
a  change  can  be  made  by  a  similar  exercise.  In  the  first  reproduction  —  children  at 
church,  which  is  quite  Egyptian  in  general  character  —  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
children  are  completely  visible,  although  in  the  pews.  In  the  second  reproduction  — 
children  at  table  —  the  concept  is  much  clearer,  although  here,  too,  much  is  hidden 
by  the  table  ;  the  children  have  no  chairs. 


Children  at  Church.  Children  at  Table. 


An  experiment  of  this  sort  with  children  will  show  the  great  difference  between 
the  first  drawing  —  the  expression  of  an  indefinite  mental  image  —  and  the  second 
drawing,  —  the  expression  of  a  mental  image,  which  is  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  at  the  first. 

A  pencil  not  harder  than  an  M  serves  the  purpose  of  this  work  best.  A  harder 
pencil  impedes  the  freedom.    It  should  be  held  loosely,  and  rather  far  from  the  point. 

The  paper  should  have  a  slightly  rough  surface.  Manila  paper,  not  glazed,  has 
a  very  good  surface  for  drawing.  If  the  paper  is  smooth,  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
is  needed  in  drawing,  the  freedom  of  the  work  is  impeded,  and  the  results  are  rigid 
and  unpleasing. 
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The  paper  should  be  of  good  size  (6  inches  by  9  inches  is  a  suitable  size)  that 
the  children  may  not  feel  cramped  and  restrained  in  their  expression.  Freedom  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Every  one  knows  how  easily  a  child  may  be  driven  back 
into  himself;  all  opportunity  should  be  given  for  free,  joyous  expression. 

Of  course  this  work  should  not  be  criticised.  The  teacher  should  study  it  with 
great  care,  and  read  "between  the  lines"  the  thoughts  of  the  children.  The  teacher 
may  get  from  these  drawings  priceless  hints  as  to  what  the  children  need  to  observe. 
In  the  reproduction  of  a  child's  drawing  below,  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  the  thought  of 
playing  horse  has  led  the  child  to  show  the  children's  legs  bent  as  a  horse's  fore  legs 
are.  This  is  clearly  a  symbolic  drawing,  and  as  such  is  satisfactory  to  the  child.  But 
the  teacher  will  learn  from  the  drawing  that  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  children  see  two 
children  playing  horse,  and  without  being  formal,  to  lead  them  to  see  that  when  little 
boys  play  horse  they  cannot  turn  the  foot  clear  under,  and  that  the  arms  come  out 
from  the  shoulders. 


The  wise  teacher  will  steer  carefully  between  the  danger  of  wasting  time  in  mere 
pointless  scribbling  and  that  of  discouraging  the  little  people  by  too  much  criticism. 
Figure  drawing  from  the  memory  or  imagination,  for  example,  should  lead  gradually  to 
more  conscious  effort  in  figure  drawing  from  a  posed  model.  The  teacher's  aim  should 
be,  first,  to  secure  the  children's  confidence  so  that  they  will  express  themselves  freely 
as  best  they  can  unaided ;  then  to  lead  them  to  really  wish  to  do  better.  This  better 
work  in  illustrative  drawing  is  of  course  made  possible  only  through  honest  study  and 
conscious  effort. 

What  is  said  in  this  chapter  about  pencil  drawing  might  advantageously  be  said 
of  brush  drawing  and  painting.  If  school  conditions  allow,  it  is  a  great  advantage  for 
children  to  gain  some  familiarity  with  the  brush  in  illustrative  expression.    But  if  only 
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one  medium  can  be  used,  the  pencil  is  of  course  to  be  preferred ;  its  mastery  is  of  so 
much  more  practical  service  in  after  life. 


The  teacher  will  often  find  children's  drawings  surprisingly  expressive  of  indi- 
vidual temperament,  of  race  inheritance,  of  home  environment,  and  habits  of  associa- 
tion. For  instance,  these  representations  of  animals,  trees,  and  the  human  figure  are 
reproduced  from  the  pencil  drawings  of  a  little  Chinese  boy,  in  the  second  grade  of  an 
American  public  school. 


Besides  being  an  interesting  study  in  itself,  the  teacher's  observations  of  the  chil- 
dren's free  work  may  be  made  practically  helpful,  aiding  her  to  discover  the  natural 
lines  of  susceptibility  and  individual  power  in  children  otherwise  difficult  to  understand. 

E 
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SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 


Come  to  me,  0  ye  children, 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 


Come  to  me,  O  ye  children, 
For  I  hear  you  at  your  play; 

And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 
Have  vanished  quite  away. 


Ye  open  the  eastern  windows 

That  look  toward  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows, 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

—  H.  W.  Longfellow. 


What  the  Children  have  done. 

1.  What  was  the  best  of  all  the  good  times  you  had  in  vacation  ?  Draw  me  a  picture  of 
it  if  you  can. 

Connect  the  vacation  life  and  the  school  life  as  closely  as  possible.  Do  not  criticise  the 
drawings,  but  look  them  over  carefully  to  see  in  what  directions  they  may  be  especially  good 
or  especially  lacking,  showing  the  children's  aptitudes  and  their  need  of  help. 

2.  Were  you  ever  out  of  doors  on  a  stormy  day  ?  Did  you  wear  a  cloak  ?  carry  an 
umbrella?    Can  you  show  how  it  felt  to  be  out  in  the  storm? 

Personal  experiences  are  the  most  live  material  for  such  exercises.  Has  the  child  ever 
been  in  a  boat?  ridden  a  velocipede?  pushed  a  baby  carriage?  carried  a  pail  of  water?  swung 
in  a  swing?  swept  the  floor?  danced  to  music? 


Wash  the  window,  rub  it  dry, 

Make  the  ray-door  clean  and  bright ; 

He  who  lords  it  in  the  sky 
Loves  on  cottage  floors  to  light. 


Sweep  and  sweep  and  sweep  the  floor, 

Sweep  the  dust,  pick  up  the  pin ; 
Make  it  clean  from  fire  to  door, 

Clean  for  father  to  come  in. 

—  George  MacDonald. 


Suggestions  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  call  up  vivid  pictures  in  the  mind  and  make  the 
child  interested  to  do  his  best  in  the  way  of  expressing  himself. 

3.  What  did  you  do  on  Thanksgiving  Day  ? 
Labor  Day?  your  birthday?  Will  you  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  it  ? 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  likely  to  suggest  making 
or  receiving  family  visits,  preparing  for  dinner,  and 
playing  games.  Labor  Day  will  doubtless  mean  to 
the  little  people  processions  and  picnics.  Here  is 
a  second  year  child's  reminiscence  of  a  proces- 
sion. 


* 
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What  their  Friends  and  Companions  have  done. 


1.  What  does  your  mother 
do  while  you  are  at  school? 
What  does  your  father  do  when 
he  comes  home  at  night  ?  Can 
you  show  it  by  a  picture  ? 

Mere  portraits  of  the  home 
people  would  be  almost  alike, 
but  the  thought  of  character- 
istic actions  will  help  children 
to  put  spirit  and  vigor  into 
their  pictures.  The  prime  es- 
sential in  such  a  drawing  is 
life.  If  the  pencil  really  does 
suggest  that,  the  first  step  is 
gained  and  others  may  follow. 

2.  Can  you  show  what 
the  neighbors  did  when  it 
snowed  last  week  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  fire  ?  Can  you  show 
what  people  did  ? 

As  the  children  gradually 
acquire  more  confidence,  their 
first  shyness  wearing  off,  the 
teacher  will  find  it  practicable 
to  make  suggestions  now  and 
then  leading  toward  improve- 
ment in  the  drawings.  If  a 
man  shoveling  paths  is  made 
as  tall  as  the  house,  a  question 
or  two  will  set  the  child  to 
thinking  about  relative  pro- 
portions. If  the  horses  on  the  fire-engine  have  superfluous  legs,  the  small  artist  can  easily 
be  led  to  point  out  his  own  mistake  and  correct  it. 


3.  What  is  the  bravest  thing  you  ever  saw  anybody  do*  ?    Tell  us  about  it  in  a  picture. 

Without  making  morals  and  ethics  over  obtrusive,  the  teacher  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
avail  herself  of  occasional  opportunities  like  this  for  leading  children  to  put  as  high  a  motive, 
as  fine  a  thought,  as  possible  into  what  they  draw- 
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What  they  have  seen. 


1.  Which  of  your  playthings  at  home  do  you  like  best  ?    Can  you  draw  it  ? 

The  child's  interest  is  the  key  to  his  willing  effort.  Pleasant  associations  with  a  thing 
lend  it  charm  as  the  subject  for  a  drawing.  The  toys  often  lead  to  more  thinking  than  is 
supposed.    There  is  many  times  very  careful  study  of  construction  and  of  power. 

Purchase  some  toy;  a  horse  of  wood, 

A  pasteboard  ship ;  their  structure  scan ; 
Their  mimic  uses  understood 

The  schoolboy  makes  a  kind  of  man. 

—  Mary  Lamb. 

2.  Can  you  draw  a  picture  of  your  front  door  at  home  ?  Of  the  clock  that  tells  you  when 
to  start  for  school  ? 

Some  children  will  have  clear  mental  images  of  these  familiar  bits  of  their  home  surround- 
ings ;  some  will  have  only  vague  and  hazy  notions  how  the  things  look.  The  effort  to  recall 
and  draw  their  appearance  tends  to  make  the  child  observe  the  things  more  thoughtfully  the 
next  time  he  sees  them.  Sometimes  a  child  will  like  to  make  a  second  drawing  at  home, 
sketching  directly  from  the  object,  and  bring  it  to  the  teacher  the  next  day. 

3.  Who  has  seen  a  horse  to-day  ?    What  was  he  doing  ?    Can  you  make  a  picture  to 

show  us  ? 

Children  are  always  interested  in  the  thought  of  animals  as  working  and  playing  —  per- 
forming useful  service  and  having  their  own  fun.  The  idea  that  a  mother  hen  really  works 
of  her  own  accord  has  often  a  healthy  moral  influence. 
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The  dog  guarding  his  master's  horse  or  wagon,  the  ox  plowing,  the  goat  or  pony  draw- 
ing a  child's  carriage,  in  fact,  every  sort  of  domestic  animal  is  eagerly  studied  by  childish 
eyes,  with  this  thought  of  helpful  service  in  mind.  The  picture  below  was  reproduced  from 
the  drawing  of  a  first-year  primary  child. 


"  Lazy  sheep,  pray  tell  me  why 
In  the  pleasant  field  you  lie, 
Eating  grass  and  daisies  white 
From  the  morning  until  night  ? 
Everything  has  work  to  do  ; 
None  are  idle  —  why  are  you  ?  " 


"  True,  it  seems  a  pleasant  thing, 

Nipping  daisies  in  the  spring; 

But  what  chilly  nights  I  pass 

On  the  cold  and  dewy  grass  ! 

Oft  I  pick  my  scanty  fare 

Where  the  ground  is  brown  and  bare. 


"  Then  the  farmer  comes  at  last, 
When  the  merry  spring  is  past, 
Cuts  my  woolly  fleece  away 
For  your  coat  in  wintry  day. 
Little  master,  this  is  why 
In  the  pleasant  field  I  lie." 

—  Ann  Taylor. 
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4.  Did  you  ever  see  a  wild  animal  ?  Was  he  out  of  doors  or  in  a  menagerie  ?  How  did 
he  look  ?    Show  me  with  your  pencil. 

Many  children  will  have  visited  menageries  and  will  take  delight  in  recalling  and  express- 
ing their  impressions  of  the  fascinating  beasts. 

Rum,  dum,  dum,  Rub,  dub,  dub, 

See,  the  show  has  come !  There's  the  tiger's  cub. 

With  a  lion  and  a  camel,  How  the  monkeys  climb  and  chatter! 

Bears  as  tame  as  any  spaniel.  Hear  the  big  drum  clatter,  clatter! 

Rum-a-dum-a-dum,  Rub-a-dub-a-dub, 

See,  the  show  has  come  !  There's  the  tiger's  cub ! 

Run,  run,  run, 
Quick,  and  see  the  fun  ! 
Little  ponies  gayly  prancing, 
Big  old  elephant  a-dancing. 
Run  and  run  and  run 
Quick  and  see  the  fun  ! 

—  Nina  Clarke  Parsons  in  The  Child  Garden. 

Their  impressions  of  menagerie  and  circus  processions  are  quite  vivid,  and  in  their  draw- 
ings they  show  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  various  animals,  the 
tamed  animals  walking  in  the  procession  and  the  wild  beasts  in  cages  drawn  by  horses  in 
oriental  trappings. 
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It  is  usually  possible  to  bring  pet  animals  into  the  schoolroom  now  and  then  for  direct 
study,  —  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rabbit,  a  caged  squirrel,  or  bird,  or  white  mouse.    The  children  will  be 

more  willing  to  look  carefully  at  such  a  model,  if  they  have 
previously  tried  to  draw  it  from  memory  and  realized  that  they 
were  not  sure  how  it  actually  looked. 

The  crested  bluejay  flitting  swift, 
The  squirrel  poising  on  the  drift, 
Erect,  alert,  his  broad  gray  tail 
Set  to  the  north  wind  like  a  sail. 

—  J.  G.  Whittier. 


The  illustrations  below,  reproduced  from  drawings  by  second  year  children,  show  a 
delightful  appreciation  of  animal  life.  '  The  drawing  of  the  camel  entering  the  tent  is  really 
remarkable  in  its  effective  foreshortening  of  the  animal's  body  seen  from  the  rear. 


5.  Jamie  may  run  across  the  room  from  the  book  shelves  to  the  door  while  you  watch  him. 
Now  draw  a  boy  running. 

Exercises  like  this  are  found  by  most  teachers  very  helpful.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
child  to  maintain  a  running  pose  while  motionless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  children  to  study 
such  a  pose  at  first  with  real  attention.  The  genuine  action  they  will,  however,  observe, 
making  a  drawing  immediately  afterward  from  memory. 

A  game  of  ball,  of  "  tag,"  of  blindman's  buff,  chopping  wood,  playing  a  violin,  dancing 
—  there  are  many  such  moving  actions  that  may  be  profitably  studied  in  this  way. 

I  knelt  with  him  at  marbles,  marked  his  fling, 

Cut  the  ringed  stem,  and  made  the  apple  drop; 
Or  watched  him  winding  close  the  spiral  string 

That  looped  the  orbits  of  the  humming  top. 

—  George  Eliot. 
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Drawings  with  Brush  and  Ink  by  Second  Year  Children  from  the  Animals  in  the  Schoolroom. 
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If  the  pose  drawing  can  occasionally  be  done  with  brush  and  ink  instead  of  with  the 
pencil,  the  children  are  likely  to  gain  in  power  to  see  and  express  the  general  masses.  The 


6.  Do  the  trees  look  now  (late  in 
the  fall,  or  in  winter)  just  as  they  did 
in  summer?  How  are  they  different? 
Can  you  show  how  the  trees  look 
now? 


Who  finds  the  trees  of  winter  bleak, 

Has  not  the  poet's  sight ; 
They  bear  gold  sunrise  fruit  at  dawn, 

And  silver  stars  at  night. 
All  day  they  prop  the  lowering  clouds, — 

No  respite  do  they  ask, 
And  they  sing  in  voices  deep  and  wild 

Like  giants  at  a  task. 

—  M.  F.  BUTTS,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


If  the  school  surroundings  make  it 
practicable  to  study  different  forms  of 
trees,  ask  the  children  to  look,  for  in- 
stance, at  a  pine  tree  and  an  apple  tree, 
notice  how  they  differ,  and  draw  pictures 
of  them. 


The  pine  tree  grew  in  the  wood, 
Tapering,  straight,  and  high  ; 

Stately  and  proud  it  stood, 
Black  green  against  the  sky. 


And  the  apple  tree  murmured  low, 
"  I  am  neither  straight  nor  strong, 

Crooked  my  back  doth  grow, 
With  bearing  my  burdens  long." 
—  C.  H.  Crandall,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Another  set  of  tree  drawings  late  in  the  spring,  after  the  new  foliage  is  out,  will  help 
strengthen  children's  impressions  of  the  varying  appearance  of  most  trees  in  different  seasons. 
A  Christmas  tree  is  always  a  fascinating  subject. 

The  children  might  draw  —  trees  in  winter,  showing  the  bare  limbs  —  trees  in  spring, 
just  leaving  out  —  trees  in  summer,  in  full  foliage  —  trees  in  autumn,  partly  bare,  with  falling 
leaves. 
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Little  Norway  spruce  so  trim, 
Lithe  and  free  and  strong  of  limb  ! 
Morning  came.    The  children,  —  "  See, 
Oh,  our  glorious  Christmas  tree!  " 
Gifts  for  every  one  had  he. 

—  Mary  Ma?es  Dodge,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

7.  What  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  you  ever  saw  ?  Can  you  draw  something  to  help  us 
imagine  it? 

An  exercise  like  this  gives  the  teacher  opportunity  for  a  valuable  bit  of  child  study, 
showing  one  direction  in  which  the  child  is  most  susceptible  to  elevating  influences. 

8.  What  is  the  funniest  thing  you  ever  saw  ?    Let  us  see  a  picture  of  it. 

Here  is  another  opportunity  for  unobtrusive  study  of  child  nature.  Good-natured 
sympathy  with  all  innocent  fun,  and  tactful  leading  away  from  anything  vulgar  or  unkind, 
give  the  teacher  a  new  hold  on  the  little  people  in  her  care. 

9.  Did  you  ever  see  something  which  you  would  like  to  give  to  your  mother,  your  grand- 
father, to  the  baby  at  home?    Show  us  what  it  was. 

This  exercise  might  be  profitably  associated  with  a  written  exercise  in  language.  It  is 
good  for  any  time  in  the  year,  but  perhaps  specially  attractive  at  Christmas. 

Each  eager  playfellow  to  Baby  brings 
Some  separate  gift,  —  a  flitting  bird  that  sings 
With  her,  a  waving  branch  of  berries  bright, 
A  heap  of  rustling  leaves. 

—  T.  W.  HlGGINSON. 

10.  What  kind  of  work  would  you  like  best  to  do  when  you  are  grown  up?  Can  you  tell 
us  about  it  by  drawing? 

With  second  grade  children,  such  ideals  are  usually  quite  closely  connected  with  personal 
observation  of  real  workers. 

11.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  butterfly?  Where  did  you  see  it?  Was  it  among  the  flowers 
and  bushes  ?    Can  you  show  me  how  it  looked  ? 

Perhaps  not  many  of  the  children  have  seen  a  butterfly  alive.  Some  teachers  make  a  col- 
lection of  cocoons  and  take  it  to  the  schoolroom,  where  the  butterflies  come  out  after  a  time, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  children. 

See  there  !  the  waving  butterfly, 
With  starting  motion,  fluttering  by, 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  spray  to  spray, 
A  thing  whose  life  is  holiday. 

—  Mary  Howitt. 
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12.  How  do  things  look  outdoors  when  the  wind  blows? 
showing  that  the  wind  blows  very  hard  ? 


Can  you  draw  me  a  picture 


The  clouds  are  combed  about  the  sky 
In  elfin  locks  as  white  as  wool ; 
Beneath,  the  wind  runs  over  the  grass, 
Merrily,  merrily, 

And  tilts  the  corn,  and  crisps  the  pool, 
And  ruffles  bird-wings  as  they  pass  ; 
Then  off  and  away, 
Mad  with  play, 

Then  off  and  away  to  Infinity. 

—  Hannah  Parker  Kimball. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  talk  a  little  about  a  windy  day 
before  drawing,  —  how  John's  hat  blew  off,  how  Mary's 
cape  and  dress  and  hair  streamed  out,  how  the  branches 
of  the  trees  bent  and  bowed. 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass, 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long! 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid  ; 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all, 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long! 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold! 
O  blower !  are  you  young  or  old  ? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me  ? 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long  ! 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


13.  Did  you  ever  see  a  swing  ?  What  kind  of  a  swing 
was  it  ?  Did  you  swing  in  it  ?  Can  you  draw  me  a  picture 
of  a  boy  or  a  girl  swinging  ? 

The  teacher  will  probably  receive  from  the  children  very  good  descriptions  of  swings,  — 
a  rope  tied  to  the  limb  of  a  fine  tree,  with  a  board  seat,  or  a  swing  made  of  uprights  and 
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a  chair  seat  in  a  strong  frame.  Encourage  the  children  to  put  little  accessories  without 
much  detail  into  their  pictures. 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing,  Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue  ?  Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 

Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing  Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Ever  a  child  can  do  !  Over  the  country-side. 

Till  I  look  down  in  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown  ; 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down ! 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

14.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  country  ?  Can  you  remember  what  you  saw  there  ?  Can 
you  draw  a  picture  of  it  ? 

Grandfather's  home,  —  that  dear  old  place,  A  brook  spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge, 

A  house  with  gables  wide  A  gloomy,  rumbling  mill, 

Embowered  in  trees,  a  great  red  barn  And,  set  against  a  dreamy  sky, 

With  haystacks  at  its  side,  An  orchard  on  a  hill ! 

—  Maurice  Thompson,  in  Si.  Nicholas. 

This  verse  gives  material  for  several  pictures,  while  that  given  below  will  doubtless  bring 
back  to  the  children  some  things  that  they  have  seen. 

Up  into  the  cherry  tree  I  saw  the  next  door  garden  lie, 

Who  should  climb  but  little  me  ?  Adorned  with  flowers,  before  my  eye, 

I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands,  And  many  pleasant  places  more 

And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands.  That  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass  ; 
'  The  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down 

With  people  tramping  in  to  town. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


And  if  any  have  been  to  the  seashore,  Stevenson's  verse  which  follows  will  inspire  many 
pictures. 

When  I  was  down  beside  the  sea 
A  wooden  spade  they  gave  to  me, 
To  dig  the  sandy  shore. 


15.  Did  you  ever  notice  horses  much?  Did  you  ever  see  a  donkey?  Could  you  draw  me  a 
horse  and  a  donkey? 
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The  Donkey  in  the  Cart  to  the  Horse  in  the  Carriage. 

I  say!  hey!  cousin  there !  mustn't  call  you  brother, 
Yet  you  hare  a  tail  behind,  and  I  have  another; 
You  pull,  and  I  pull,  though  we  don't  pull  together; 
You  have  less  hardship,  and  I  have  more  weather. 

Your  legs  are  long,  mine  are  short ;  I  am  lean,  you  are  fatter; 
Your  step  is  bold  and  free,  mine  goes  pitter-patter; 
Your  head  is  in  the  air,  and  mine  hangs  down  like  lead  — 
But,  then,  my  two  great  ears  are  so  heavy  on  my  head ! 

—  George  MacDonald. 

What  they  imagine. 

When  at  home  alone  I  sit, 
And  am  very  tired  of  it, 
I  have  just  to  shut  my  eyes 
To  go  sailing  through  the  skies  — 
To  go  sailing  far  away 
To  the  pleasant  land  of  Play. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

1.  Would  you  like  to  dream  a  few  moments?  Put  your  heads  down  on  the  desks  and 
dream  a  picture  for  me.    Can  you  draw  it  ? 

Children  are  always  ready  to  imagine,  and  they  have  no  greater  delight  than  to  build 
castles  in  the  air.    It  would  seem,  as  Allingham  says,  that 

Angel  is  no  whit  harder  to  conceive 

Than  eagle,  and  a  heaven  above  the  clouds 

(Reached  by  balloon  perhaps)  much  easier 

Than  suns  and  planets  and  space  without  a  bound. 

2.  I  will  read  you  some  verses  that  tell  about  something  that  every  one,  every  single  one 
of  you  do  every  day.    Will  you  draw  me  the  picture  that  they  make  for  you  ? 

Come,  children,  put  away  your  toys;  The  children,  loath,  must  yet  obey; 

Roll  up  that  kite's  long  line;  Up  the  long  stair  they  creep; 

The  day  is  done  for  girls  and  boys —  Lie  down,  and  something  sing  or  say 

Look,  it  is  almost  nine!  Until  they  fall  asleep, 

Come,  weary  foot  and  sleepy  head,  To  steal  through  caverns  of  the  night 

Get  up,  and  come  along  to  bed.  Into  the  morning's  golden  light. 

—  George  MacDonald. 

3.  Listen  while  I  tell  you  a  proverb.  What  does  it  make  you  think  of  ?  Can  you  draw 
a  picture  showing  what  you  thought  of? 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  Rainbow  in  the  morning, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.  Sailors  take  warning; 

Rainbow  at  night, 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  The  sailors'  delight. 

Fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds. 
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4.  Did  you  ever  help  lay  the  table  at  home  ?  Listen  to  this  verse  and  then  draw  a  picture 
of  the  children  in  it. 

Phoebe  brings  the  teapot,  the  tea  is  all  a-steam, 

Dolly  brings  the  pitcher  filled  with  golden  cream, 

Rhoda  has  the  dainty  cups,  rimmed  about  with  blue, 

And  Polly  brings  the  pretty  spoons,  shining  bright  as  new ; 

The  baby  trips  along  behind,  looking  very  droll, 

And  she,  the  sweetest  of  them  all,  brings  the  sugar-bowl. 

—  E.  L.  Sylvester. 

5.  I  will  read  you  a  verse  about  a  father  coming  home  at  night.    Think  how  it  all  looked. 

Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  his  footsteps  now ; 

He's  through  the  garden  gate, 
Run,  little  Bess,  and  ope  the  door, 
And  do  not  let  him  wait. 
Shout,  Baby,  shout,  and  clap  thy  hands, 
For  father  on  the  threshold  stands. 

—Mary  Howitt. 

The  literature  lessons  for  the  grade  will  be  found  very  suggestive  for  this  and  similar 
exercises. 

6.  I  will  read  you  about  a  whole  family  of  people  and  you  may  draw  just  one  of  the 
people  —  whichever  one  you  please. 

Oh,  father's  gone  to  market-town,  he  was  up  before  the  day, 
And  Jamie's  after  robins,  and  the  man  is  making  hay, 
And  whistling  down  the  hollow  goes  the  boy  that  minds  the  mill, 
While  mother  from  the  kitchen  door  is  calling  with  a  will :  — 
"  Polly  !  Polly  !  the  cows  are  in  the  corn  ! 
Oh,  where's  Pollv  ?  " 

—  R.  W.  Gilder. 

The  children  may  like  to  finish  the  story  for  themselves,  imagining  where  the  missing 
Polly  was  and  showing  what  she  was  doing. 

7.  Can  you  think  how  a  boat  looks  on  the  water  ?  Is  your  make-believe  boat  rowed  with 
oars,  or  does  it  have  a  sail  ? 
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There  was  once  a  boat  on  the  billow, 
Lightly  she  rocked  to  her  port  remote, 
And  the  foam  was  white  in  her  wake  like  snow, 
And  her  frail  mast  bowed  when  the  breeze  would  blow, 

And  bent  like  a  wand  of  willow. 

—  Jean  Ingelow. 

8.  Make  up  a  story  of  your  own  and  draw  a  picture  to  go  with  it. 

The  writing  of  the  story  will  naturally  be  a  language  lesson. 

9.  What  are  you  thankful  for  ?  Can  you  draw  something  to  show  us  what  you  are  think- 
ing of  ? 

This  exercise  should  come  in  just  before  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  ideals  and  ambitions 
of  little  children  are  usually  quite  definite  and  direct ;  it  is  a  little  later  in  life  that  they  begin 
to  have  "long,  long  thoughts.11 

The  pleasure  of  a  journey  recently  made,  the  coming  of  a  baby  sister  into  the  home 
circle,  the  gift  of  a  cart,  or  doll,  or  bicycle,  —  such  things  as  these  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  the  children  and  serve  as  texts  for  their  drawings. 

10.  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ?  Can  you  show  me  so  that  I  will 
know  without  your  speaking  ? 

The  Fourth  of  July  usually  stands  for  bicycle  races,  balloon  ascensions,  picnics,  and  fire- 
works. There  is  the  beginning  of  a  public  feeling  that  the  day's  celebration  should  not  only 
commemorate  the  bare  fact  of  liberty. —  our  national  independence,  —  but  also  embody  some- 
thing of  the  underlying  spirit  of  America  —  equality  and  fraternity.  Flower  festivals,1  where 
those  who  have  share  with  those  who  have  not,  betoken  this  growing  spirit.  Whatever  the 
teacher  can  do  to  emphasize  the  finer  modes  of  celebrating  the  national  anniversary  will  give 
the  nation  a  better  type  of  citizens. 

11.  Find  a  model  like  this  (square  prism)  and  this  (ellipsoid).  Place  them  (or  hold 
them)  in  such  a  way  that  they  look  like  something  you  have  seen ;  something  you  could  make 
if  you  were  a  carpenter.    Tell  me  about  it.    Can  you  draw  it  ? 


1  The  Floral  Emblem  Society  of  Massachusetts  has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  free  distribution  of 
flowers  to  the  children  as  a  courtesy  emblematic  of  the  ideal  of  our  country,  which  freely  gives  to  those 
who  have  not,  and  which  delights  to  provide  for  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful. 
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The  children,  they  who  are  the  only  rich, 
Creating  for  the  moment,  and  possessing 
Whate'er  they  choose  to  feign,  —  for  still  with  them 
Kind  fancy  plays  the  fairy  godmother, 
Strewing  their  lives  with  cheap  material 
For  winged  horses  and  Aladdin's  lamps, 
Pure  elfin-gold,  by  manhood's  touch  profane 
To  dead  leaves  disenchanted,  —  long  ago 
Between  the  branches  of  the  tree  fixed  seats, 
Making  an  upturned  box  their  table. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 

This  and  the  following  exercises  with  the  models  are  to  be  exercises  for  the  imagination ; 
but  forms,  —  the  type  models,  —  are  to  be  the  suggestive  materials  instead  of  words.  Chil- 
dren's imaginations  are  so  active  that  the  models  will  suggest  to  them  many  things. 

12.  Let  us  take  the  ovoid  and  the  cylinder.  Can  you  find  them  ?  Do  they  make  you 
think  of  anything  ?    Will  you  draw  what  they  make  you  think  of  ? 


It  may  be  well  to  vary  exercises  of  this  sort,  sometimes  directing  the  choice  of  type 
forms,  and  sometimes  leaving  all  to  the  free  choice  of  the  children.  Practice  leads  to  ready 
and  accurate  thinking  in  these  lines,  and  children  take  delight  in  thus  sharpening  their 
own  wits. 

13.  See  this  model  on  my  desk.  It  makes  me  think  of  something  very  interesting. 
Shall  I  draw  on  the  blackboard  to  show  you  what  the  model  made  me  think  of  ? 


Now  I  will  put  the  cube  and  square  pyramid  together  like  this.  Do  not  tell  me  what  it 
looks  like  to  you,  but  draw  a  picture  of  the  thing  you  think  of. 
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14.  Away  back  in  old  times  there  were  great  castles  with  towers.  Have  you  any  models 
that  you  could  use  to  build  a  tower  ?    And  then  can  you  draw  a  tower  ? 


In  these  castles  were  lords  and  ladies,  and  from  their  gateways  knights  rode  forth. 
Build  your  castle  or  a  tower  if  you  can,  and  then  draw  the  castle  that  you  thought  of  while 
you  were  building. 

A  knight  rode  forth,  in  golden  mail, 
Along  the  river  shore, 
A  ladye  o'er  the  castle  wall 
Leant  forth  and  waved  her  hand. 

—  Hamilton  Aide. 

The  cone  and  the  cylinder  suggest  these  towers.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  conical  roofs  of  towers  are  generally  above  the  eye.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  that 
a  cone  and  cylinder  should  be  placed  above  the  eye,  perhaps  on  the  corner  of  a  bookcase,  to 
give  the  right  appearance. 


15.  Can  you  remember  a  church  spire  ?  Can  you  find  any  models  that  would  make  a  fine 
spire  ?    Can  you  draw  a  church  spire  ? 
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It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  lead  the  children  to  think  how  the  church  spire  or 
steeple  looks  —  whether  there  are  windows,  a  clock,  other  little  spires.  If  they  try  to  recall 
some  particular  spire,  or  if  they  could  go  out  to  see  a  church  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  be  a  help. 

The  spire,  like  the  tower,  would  generally  be  seen  above  the  eye ;  therefore  it  is  well  to 
place  the  models  which  show  its  form  —  the  pyramid  on  the  cube  or  square  prism  —  also 
above  the  eyes  of  the  children,  so  that  they  may  get  a  suggestion  of  the  appearance. 


16.  Take  any  two  or  three  models,  hold  them  up,  or  place  them  together.  Use  the  vase 
form  if  you  can.    Do  the  models  make  you  think  of  anything  ?    Can  you  draw  it  ? 

Various  methods  may  be  used  in  these  exercises.  The  purpose  is  to  lead  the  children 
to  recognize  the  type  forms  that  are  in  all  objects,  and  also  to  lead  them,  without  forcing,  to  a 
realization  of  the  appearance  of  objects.  Let  the  children  try  to  draw  some  little  accessory 
with  the  object  —  as  the  illustration  here  given  shows  the  table  on  which  the  lamp  stands. 

17.  What  time  of  year  do  you  like  best  of  all  ?  Why  ?  Can  you  show  us  how  things 
look  then,  or  what  people  do  then  ? 

The  teacher  who  has  to  do  only  with  highly  refined  and  imaginative  children  finds  an 
exercise  like  this  very  interesting  to  herself,  but  the  children  very  likely  do  not  need  it  so 
much  as  an  exercise  in  accurate  seeing  of  real  things.  It  is  the  children  who  may  come  from 
uneducated  parents  or  from  bare,  unpromising  homes,  the  children  who  have  lives  of  common 
labor  ahead  of  them,  who  most  need  to  be  equipped  with  imagination  and  fancy.  Whatever 
the  teacher  can  do  to  thus  enlarge  such  a  child's  inward  horizon  is  likely  to  mean  genuinely 
increased  strength,  serenity,  and  cheerfulness  as  the  little  one  grows  up,  and  has  to  use  his 
own  resources  of  memory  and  thought. 

What  they  have  heard. 

1.  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  verses  about  a  little  girl  ?  Listen  so  that  you  can  draw 
me  some  pictures  afterward. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  see  that  one  will  be  attracted  by  one  phase  of  a  story,  and  one 
by  another.    Many  quite  different  pictures  will  doubtless  result  from  these  verses. 
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A  little  old  woman  before  me 
Went  slowly  down  the  street, 

Walking  as  if  a-weary 

Were  her  feeble,  tottering  feet. 


In  the  folds  of  her  rusty  mantle 
Sudden  her  footstep  caught, 

And  I  spring  to  keep  her  from  falling, 
With  a  touch  as  quick  as  thought. 


From  under  her  old  poke  bonnet 
I  caught  a  gleam  of  snow, 

And  her  waving  cap-string  floated 
Like  a  pennon,  to  and  fro. 


When,  under  the  old  poke  bonnet, 

I  saw  a  winsome  face, 
Framed  in  with  flaxen  ringlets 

Of  my  wee  daughter  Grace. 


Mantle  and  cap  together 

Dropped  off  at  my  very  feet ; 
And  there  stood  the  little  fairy, 

Beautiful,  blushing,  sweet! 

—  J.  G.  Whittier. 


2.  What  do  you  do  Saturday  afternoons?  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  country?  and 
played  in  a  barn  ?    Can  you  draw  the  picture  that  these  verses  call  up  ? 


Play  on !    Play  on  !    I  am  with  you  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call, 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

—  N.  P.  Willis. 


3.  Have  you  seen  pictures  of  ducks  ?  And  do  you  know  the  dear  little  fluffy  ducklings? 
Can  you  draw  this  story  ? 

I  am  going  to  read  a  story  about  a  duck  and  some  ducklings,  and  as  I  read  I  -want  you 
to  think  how  the  duck  and  ducklings  looked.  If  possible,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  show 
the  children  some  pictures  of  ducks  before  reading  the  verses. 


Old  Mother  Duck  has  hatched  a  brood         One  peeped  out  from  beneath  her  wing, 
Of  ducklings  small  and  callow,  One  scrambled  on  her  buck; 

Their  little  wings  are  short,  their  down  "  That's  very  rude,"  said  old  Dame  Duck  ; 

Is  mottled  gray  and  yellow.  *  "  Get  off!  quack,  quack,  quack  !  " 

—  Aunt  Effie's  Rhymes. 


4.  I  will  read  you  a  story  about  the  Thanksgiving  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  lived  a  long 
time  ago,  when  there  were  bears  and  Indians  around  here. 

Teachers  will  readily  recall  the  more  picturesque  details  of  the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  New  England,  —  their  loghouses  and  open  fireplaces,  the  tree-felling  and  field-planting 
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that  occupied  the  men,  the  spinning  and  weaving  and  cooking  and  knitting  that  busied  the 
women.  Their  celebration  of  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  in  the  autumn,  in  gratitude  for 
good  harvests,  was  the  beginning  of  our  own  happy  custom. 
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Can  you  draw  a  little  Pilgrim  girl?  a  boy?  their  big  sister?  What  would  you  like  best 
to  draw  out  of  the  whole  story  ? 

The  illustration  of  stories,  read  or  told  by  the  teacher,  is  in  itself  almost  endless  in  its 
possibilities  so  far  as  the  children's  pleasure  is  concerned;  but  the  wise  teacher  will  keep  this 
work  confined  to  profitable  limits.  Desultory  scribbling  merely  uses  up  valuable  time,  and 
leads  to  nothing  worth  while.  Very  crude  drawings  are  worth  making  if  they  help  fix  a  clear 
impression  of  a  good  story.  They  are  worth  making  if  they  lead  a  child  to  wish  to  do  better, 
and  make  him  willing  to  look  carefully  at  real  things  in  order  to  learn  better. 

The  teacher's  sympathy,  judgment,  and  tact  are  all  needed  in  the  task  of  encouraging 
shy  children,  waking  up  the  careless  ones,  and  giving  the  ambitious  ones  such  bits  of  help  as 
they  can  really  assimilate. 

5.  What  can  you  remember  about  Christmas  ?  Shall  I  read  you  a  story  of  Christmas  ? 
Will  you  draw  ? 

Christmas  Day  may  very  likely  be  associated  in  the  child's  mind  with  going  to  church, 
seeing  a  Christmas  tree,  having  a  sleigh-ride,  skating  or  coasting  downhill,  or  some  other 
immediate  and  vivid  interest.  Sometimes  the  teacher  can  appropriately  read  a  Christmas 
poem  or  show  a  Christmas  picture,  as  a  part  of  this  exercise. 

Then  let  the  holly  red  be  hung, 

And  all  the  while  sweet  carols  sung, 

While  we  with  joy  remember  them 

The  journeyers  to  Bethlehem, 

Who  followed,  trusting  from  afar 

The  guidance  of  that  happy  star 

Which  marked  the  spot  where  Christ  was  born 

Long  years  ago,  one  Christmas  morn ! 

—  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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From  his  pouch  he  took  his  colors, 
Took  his  paints  of  different  colors, 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  a  birch  tree 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures, 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures, 
And  each  figure  had  a  meaning, 
Each  some  word  or  thought  suggested. 

—  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

There  is  no  greater  delight  to  a  child  than 
to  use  colors  and  a  brush.  The  work  in  painting 
as  in  drawing  may  begin  introspectively,  as  it  were, 
that  is,  the  child  may  paint  what  is  in  his  mind 
before  he  is  ready  to  look  at  an  object  in  order  to 
paint  something  like  it.  When  he  grows  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  the  mental  image  that  he  has,  then 
he  will  be  glad  to  look  at  the  thing  itself  to  see 
where  the  image  was  incomplete.  A  suggestion, 
sometimes  a  mere  mention,  of  a  flower,  a  sunset, 
a  tree,  a  landscape,  will  be  quite  enough  to  give 
all  the  impetus  needed  for  the  eager  little  artists. 
If  the  children  have  not  already  had  some  work  in  water-color  during  the  previous 
(first)  school  year,  show  them  at  first  how  to  dip  the  brush  gently  in  water,  taking  up 
but  a  drop  or  two  to  moisten  the  cake  of  paint,  how  to  move  the  brush  gently  on 
the  paint  to  take  up  the  color,  and  then  what  the  result  will  be  when  the  brush  is 
touched  on  the  inside  of  the  box  cover  or  upon  paper ;  no  other  lesson  will  be 
necessary  at  first.  The  child  is  a  natural  explorer,  so  let  him  first  try  the  color 
of  each  cake  —  the  yellow,  the  red,  and  the  blue  —  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  then  suggest 
that  he  paint  a  flower  or  a  bird  or  what  he  likes  on  another  sheet. 
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Soon  the  children  will  discover  for  themselves  by  chance  that  yellow  and 
blue  make  green  for  the  trees  or  the  grass  or  the  leaves,  that  yellow  and  red 
make  orange  for  the  fruit  or  for  the  sunset  sky,  and  that  blue  and  red  make 
violet  for  the  flower  or  for  the  beautiful  vase. 

Build  a  palace  of  blocks  with  a  portico  wide, 
And  play  that  the  owner  had  money  to  spend, 
And  wanted  to  decorate  rooms  without  end, 
And  ordered  some  pictures  painted  by  you. 
That's  what  you  can  do. 

Now  each  take  a  brush  and  paper  and  draw 
The  most  wonderful  thing  that  you  ever  saw  : 
A  lily,  a  sunset,  a  shore,  or  a  sea, 
A  gorgeous  winged  butterfly,  chasing  a  bee, 
Or — three  little  boys  saying  like  you 
Now  what  shall  we  do  ? 

—  Adapted. 


Then  as  they  progress  they  will  need  a  few  hints  as  to  good  ways  cf  using 
the  color  and  the  brush.  When  the  children  begin  to  paint  from  objects,  do  not 
expect  that  they  will  study  the  objects  closely.  Their  work  will  be  and  should  be 
impressionistic ;  they  will  work  for  the  effect  first  made  upon  them  by  the  object. 
Try  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  labored. 
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The  outfit  for  work  in  water-color  in  the  schools  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. A  box  containing  three  colors  and  two  brushes  for  each  child,1  sheets  of 
white  drawing  paper,  6x9,  or  larger  (these  can  be  divided  into  halves  for  the 
early  trial  work),  tin  cups  or  small  bowls  for  water,  and  pieces  of  soft  cloth  for 
cleaning  the  brushes  and  boxes  will  be  all  the  material  necessary.  The  cups  or 
bowls,  being  placed  on  the  various  desks,  can  be  filled  by  monitors  passing  through 
the  aisles  with  small  pitchers  or  coffee-pots.  Be  sure  that  soft  water  is  used ;  lime 
in  the  water  tends  to  separate  the  colors  and  is  very  discouraging  in  its  effects. 

The  children  are  so  fond  of  the  colors  that  they  readily  learn  not  to  waste 
them.  They  can  soon  be  taught  that  if  they  have  the  brush  wet  with  color,  —  full 
of  liquid  color,  —  they  will  get  better  effects  than  if  they  use  a  brush  that  has  but 
a  very  little  color  —  that  looks  dry  on  the  paper.  Lead  them  to  see  that  they 
can  use  the  point  of  the  brush,  holding  it  vertical,  when  they  wish  to  make  lines 
of  color,  or  they  may  use  the  side  of  the  brush  when  they  wish  to  make  a  broader 
spot — a  wash  of  color.2 

In  painting,  just  as  in  imaginative  drawing,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  help 
the  children  to  clearer  images  by  leading  them  to  think  more  of  the  objects  that 
they  imagine,  and  to  try  to  bring  out  their  thought  with  some  definiteness  in  their 
own  minds.  Some  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  doing  this  are  given  in  the 
exercises  which  follow. 

After  some  free  imaginative  work  in  color,  and  some  work  from  objects, 
flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  vases,  etc.,  it  will  doubtless  be  well  to  give  exercises 


in  filling  definite  spaces,  and  in  making  washes  of 
different  tones  in  the  different  colors  as  practice  in 
handling  the  material. 

But  try  in  all  the  work  to  keep  free  spontaneity 
in  the  painting.  The  more  free  the  work,  the  purer 
the  color  will  be.  And  purity  of  color  is,  above  all 
things,  to  be  desired.  In  muddy  coloring,  where  the 
brilliancy  of  the  color  is  gone,  there  is  no  luminous- 


1  The  Prang  Color  Box,  No.  I,  contains  three  colors  of  good  quality  and  two  brushes. 

2  The  teacher  herself  should  be  familiar  with  good  methods  in  the  use  of  water-color,  that  she 
may  be  ready  to  give  to  the  children  the  little  suggestions  that  they  need.  The  directors  of  the 
Prang  Normal  Art  Classes  have  recently  formed  some  preparatory  technical  classes.  The  Preparatory 
Water-Color  Class  is  most  helpful  to  teachers. 
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ness,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  water-color.  Encourage  the  children  to 
work  without  outline,  striving  directly  for  the  mass. 

Give  the  children  also  some  opportunity,  if  possible,  for  combinations  of  color 
in  decorative  work.  Let  them  first  give  their  own  ideas  of  color  combinations ; 
select  the  most  harmonious  to  be  pinned  upon  the  wall ;  show  them  also  examples 
of  harmonious  combinations  in  prints,  textiles,  etc.,  that  their  taste  may  be  cultivated. 


1.  Would  you  like  to  paint  ?    Let  us  try  the  colors  in  the  box. 

For  this  exercise  half  sheets  of  paper  may  be  given  out.  Let  the  children  open  the  boxes 
carefully.  Lead  them  to  think  from  the  first  that  this  is  precious  material,  and  must  be  used 
daintily  and  not  wastefully.  Show  them  how  to  dip  the  brush  in  the  water,  to  rub  it  softly  on 
the  cake  of  paint,  to  paint  upon  the  paper.  Let  them  thus  try  the  three  colors.  If  the  colors 
should  run  into  each  other,  it  will  do  no  harm.  Teach  them  to  rinse  the  brush,  to  wipe  it 
softly,  to  wipe  the  box  clean  and  dry. 

2.  What  would  you  like  to  paint  ?  Can  you  paint  me  a  flower?  What  flower  would  you 
like  to  paint  ? 

Try  to  have  the  children  think  of  some  particular  flower  —  think  of  its  color,  of  its  leaves, 
and  how  the  flower  and  leaves  grow.  If  necessary,  suggest  a  flower, — the  dandelion,  the 
buttercup,  a  rose.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  give  a  language  lesson  on  flowers,  with  a  col- 
lection of  flowers  to  illustrate  it,  two  or  three  days  before  the  lesson  as  a  preparation  for  the 
painting. 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 


For  the  Fall. 


Down  in  a  corner,  my  sunflower,  tall  as  a  lilac  tree 
Shook  out  his  tattered  golden  flags  and  bowed  and  nodded  to  me. 


—  Celia  Thaxter. 


There  was  a  pretty  dandelion, 
With  lovely  fluffy  hair, 

That  glistened  in  the  sunshine 
And  in  the  summer  air. 


But,  oh,  this  pretty  dandelion 

Soon  grew  quite  old  and  gray, 
And,  sad  to  tell,  her  charming  hair 

Blew  many  miles  away. 

—  Helen  Gray  Cone. 
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3.  Can  you  think  of  some  pretty  fruit?  Can  you  paint  it  for  me? 
what  color  it  is. 


Think  how  it  looks, 


Apples  and  quinces, 
Lemons  and  oranges, 
Plump,  unpecked  cherries, 
Melons  and  raspberries, 
Bloom-down-cheeked  peaches, 
Smart-headed  mulberries, 


Wild,  free-born  cranberries, 
Crab-apples,  dewberries, 
Pineapples,  blackberries, 
Apricots,  strawberries, — 
All  ripe  together, 
In  summer  weather. 

—  Christina  Rossetti. 


4.  Can  you  think  of  a  pretty  place  somewhere  out  of  doors?  Are  there  trees?  grass? 
water  ?    Try  to  show  us  how  it  looked  with  its  beautiful  colors. 

Exercises  like  these  serve  their  educational  purpose  if  they  make  children  recall  large  im- 
pressions of  color  and  express  such  impressions  in  any  recognizable  fashion.  Accuracy  of 
form  and  detail  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  at  first.  The  real  results  are  to  be  found 
in  the  child's  mind,  not  on  the  paper. 

I  looked  from  the  window  on  meadow  and  wood, 

On  green,  green  grass  that  the  sun  made  white; 
Beyond  the  river  the  mountain  stood  — 

Blue  was  the  mountain,  the  river  was  bright. 

—  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

5.  See  this  picture ;  what  color  do  you  think  the  sky  was  ?  How  did  the  grass  look  ? 
Was  there  anything  else  green  ?    Do  you  think  there  were  any  other  colors  to  be  seen  ? 

The  children's  reading  books  usually  contain  some  simple  bits  of  landscape  that  can  be 
profitably  used  as  texts  to  arouse  color  memory  and  color  imagination.  Simple  photographs 
of  landscapes  or  little  landscape  "  half-tones,"  such  as  appear  in  railroad  route  circulars,  are 
suggestive. 

Let  the  children  make  quick  brush  drawings  in  color,  using  photographs  or  black  and  white 
prints  as  motives,  but  translating  into  washes  of  color  according  to  their  own  interpretation  of 


the  scene.  Try  to  have  the  work  kept  very  simple,  with  as  few  details  as  possible  ;  perhaps 
one  mass  of  green  will  do  for  the  land  (grass  and  tree  covered),  and  another  of  blue  for  the 
sky.    Perhaps  another  wash  will  be  necessary  for  water. 
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6.  Here  is  a  branch  of  autumn  leaves,  a  bunch  of  gay  autumn  flowers.  Take  your  paint- 
box and  show  me  how  they  look  to  you. 

When  children  are  beginning  to  paint  from  subjects  present  before  their  eyes,  it  is  well 
to  choose  for  them  something  showing  large  masses  of  color ;  branches  are  better  than  single 
leaves.  Children  need  to  learn  to  see  the  color  effects  of  large  wholes  before  working  much 
on  details,  else  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  seeing  only  spotty  detail.  Thistles  are  good  subjects  ; 
so  are  stalks  of  goldenrod  and  asters.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  always  interesting  and 
effective. 


7.  To-day  we  have  something  very  charming  —  some  vases  beautiful  in  form  and  in  color. 
Would  you  like  to  try  to  paint  one  ? 

For  this  exercise  there  should  be  provided  half  a  dozen  or  more  vases,  very  simple  in 
form,  beautiful  in  outline,  and  fine  in  color.  Speak  a  word  or  two  of  their  beauty ;  let  the 
children  feel  that  they  are  going  to  do  something  worth  trying  for.  If  the  children  paint 
them  quite  fiat  in  color,  showing  perhaps  simply  the  high  light,  that  will  be  very  good  for  this 
stage. 

8.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  fire  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  bonfire  ?  Paint  a  picture  of  a  fire. 
Even  those  children  whose  experience  is  most  limited  will  1   tl'^^M  LC  a  stove  or 

range  at  home,  and  so  will  have  a  more  or  less  vivid 
dren  will  feel  that  both  red  and  yellow  enter  into 

9.  He 
here  are  sc 
Could  you 
in  the  circ? 

Let  tl 
of  the  circi 
the  stems  , 
arrange  tb 
fully  for  tht 
children  pa 
ment  of  tht 
circle  in  one 


10.  Thi. 

leaves  is  fine.    Could  you  find  some  pretty  part  of 
look  well  in  an  oblong  ? 

The  children  may  cut  an  oblong  from  the  middle 
paper,  leaving  an  oblong  opening.    They  may  hold  thi 
arm's  length  between  them  and  the  branch,  move  the 
necessary  up  or  down  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  to  fine 
the  branch  that  fills  the  space  prettily.    They  may  thei 
oblong,  and  within  it,  in  one  color,  the  arrangement  s 
by  the  pretty  part  of  the  branch. 
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11.  I  have  some  pretty  shapes  to  be  filled  with  color  to-day  j1  who 
would  like  a  circle  ?  a  square  ?  an  oblong  ?  Let  us  make  them  red,  the  most 
perfect,  clear,  strong  red  that  we  can  show  with  our  brushes. 

Here  is  need  for  patient,  careful  handling  as  well  as  for  color  apprecia- 
tion. Try  to  have  the  children  take  pride  in  controlling  their  own  fingers 
—  in  "  making  them  mind  "  —  so  as  to  work  just  to  the  given  outline  with- 
out passing  over  it. 

12.  Do  you  think  you  can  work  one  color  into  another  —  the  yellow 
into  the  red  —  right  on  the  paper  and  get  clear,  bright  color,  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  working  into  each  other  like  clouds  or  waves? 

An  exercise  which  the  children  enjoy  and  which  has  value  techni- 
cally, as  it  greatly  increases  skill  in  handling  the  colors,  is  blending  or 
blotting  the  colors  into  each  other  in  an  oblong. 

Let  the  children  begin  with  red  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oblong,  then 
work  a  little  yellow  in,  adding  more  and  more  yellow  as  they  go  down, 
until  finally  they  finish  the  lower  part  in  pure  yellow.  The  idea  is,  not  to 
oroduce  an  evenly  graded  wash,  but  to  obtain  a  more  varied  effect. 

Beyonu  ...    vink  0f  a  border  that  would  be  pretty  along  the  lower 
Blue  was  the  mo.  ,   _  ,  .  ,  . 

ide  ?    Will  you  draw  it  with  your  brush  and  ink 


5.  See  this  picture ;  what  color  do  ysome  brush  practice  in  connection  with  thought 
Was  there  anything  else  green  ?    Do  you  1 

The  children's  reading  books  usually 
profitably  used  as  texts  to  arouse  color  m 
of  landscapes  or  little  landscape  "  half-t( 
suggestive. 

Let  the  children  make  quick  brush  d 
prints  as  motives,  but  translating  into  w 


Mr  V/» 


children  toward  simplicity  of  form  and  harmony  of 
colors. 

portance  to  the  use  of  color  employed  just  as  we  apply  it  to 


effort  to  color  up  to  an  outline  would  give  him  (the  child)  as 

.nd,  while  he  would  not  be  copying  anything,  he  would  have 

lence  to  be  striven  for  and  by  which  he  would  continually 

.  _     ,    ,  ,   .  iO  be  the  essential  thing  in  all  education.  .  .  ."  —  Leslie  W. 

the  scene.    Try  to  have  the  work  k  7  . 

•  '     '  ...    .     _      .       sylvama  Museum. 

one  mass  of  green  will  do  for  the  la,    ,  , •         ,  v     , .  .    ,      ,      •  .  A  •         ,   •  „A 

&  the  hektograph  or  can  be  obtained  ready  printed  in  any  desired 

sky.    Perhaps  another  wash  will  be 
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14.  Here  are  our  pasted  scales  of  red  papers.  Let  us  try  to  paint  scales  of  red  to  match 
them. 

It  will  be  better  to  have  three  oblong  spaces  side  by  side,  already  drawn  on  loose  sheets 
of  paper,  to  receive  the  three  tones  of  red.  Let  the  full  normal  tone  be  put  on  first,  in  the 
uppermost  oblong ;  then  lead  the  children  to  see  they  must  dilute  the  color, 
i.e.  use  less  paint  and  more  water  to  produce  the  "  light "  tint,  diluting  still 
further  for  the  lighter  tint.  Scales  of  the  colored  papers  on  each  desk 
where  they  can  be  readily  referred  to  will  be  a  help  to  definite  thinking  and 
quick  working.  It  is  good  practice  to  paint  such  scales  for  all  the  colors  if 
time  allows,  i.e.  the  yellow,  blue,  orange,  green,  and  violet  in  turn. 


15.  We  have  a  visitor  to-day  who  will  sit  for  his  picture. 

A  caged  bird,  a  squirrel,  a  dog,  or  a  cat  can  usually  be  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.    Birds  may  also  be  painted  from  memory ;  such  representa- 
tions will  be  naturally  mere  general  impressions  —  forms  — 


Like  spots  of  azure  heaven  upon  the  wing, 
Like  downy  emeralds  that  alight  and  sing, 
Like  actual  coals  on  fire. 

—  Christina  Rossetti. 


Birds 
masses,  — 


do,  in  fact,  give  us  all  the 


leading  colors  in  stron< 


Yellowbird 

Robin  redbreast 

Bluebird, 

Oriole 

Green-finch 

Dove 


{yellow) 

{red) 

{blue) 

{orange) 

{green) 

{violet  and  gray) 


And  there  is  the  cockatoo  with  its  brilliant  coloring, 

Hung  all  red  crowned  and  robed  in  green, 
With  belts  of  gold  and  blue  between. 

—  Joaquin  Miller. 


If  there  is  no  high-colored  plumage  to  study,  try  the  children's  brush  handling  with  common 
writing-ink  instead  of  paints,  diluting  to  make  grays  if  needed.  It  is  good  practice  to  do  all 
the  work  with  the  brush,  not  relying  on  any  pencil  outlines. 

Leo  the  shaggy,  the  lustrous,  the  giant,  the  gentle  Newfoundland, 
Dark  are  his  eyes  as  the  night,  and  black  is  his  hair  as  the  midnight, 
Large  and  slow  is  his  tread  till  he  sees  his  master  returning, 
Then  how  he  leaps  in  the  air,  with  motion  ponderous  —  frightening ! 

—  R.  W.  Gilder. 
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Sometimes  a  good  outline  drawing  of  a  bird  or  animal  (found,  perhaps,  in  the  reading- 
book)  can  be  profitably  translated  into  an  ink  silhouette.    Such  an  exercise  tests  and 


X  \ 


strengthens  the  child's  power  of  reading  an  outline  drawing,  seeing  the  strong  mass  in  all 


The  friendly  cow,  all  red  and  white,  She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

I  love  with  all  my  li3artr  And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 

She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might  All  in  the  pleasant  open  air, 

To  eat  with  apple-tart.  The  pleasant  light  of  day. 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass, 

And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 
She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 

And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 

—  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

For  the  Spring. 

16.  Did  you  ever  play  with  a  Noah's  Ark  ?  See  if  you  can  paint  a  picture  for  this  little 
story. 

The  Noah's  Ark's  a  pleasant  place,  And  often  Noah  and  his  wife, 

With  windows  on  each  side,  In  dresses  green  and  blue. 

And  half  the  painted  shingle  roof  Take  out  the  animals  to  walk, 

Is  hinged  and  opens  wide ;  In  rows  of  two  and  two. 

—  K.  PVLE. 


17.  How  beautiful  these  first  spring  flowers  are  I  Show  me  with  your  brushes  what 
colors  you  see  in  them. 

There  may  be  tulips 

Purple  and  white  and  brown  and  golden, 
And  red  with  sunshine  streaming  through. 

—  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 
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There  may  be  some  children  for  whom 

...  the  daffodil 
Unties  her  yellow  bonnet 
Beneath  the  village  door. 

—  Emily  Dickinson. 

A  handful  of  arbutus  may  be  accessible,  or  a  bunch  of  violets.  Try  to  have  the  children 
think  and  experiment  for  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  in  producing  new  colors  by  mixture 
and  tints  by  dilution  with  water,  that  is,  lead  them  to  feel  for  themselves  the  necessary 
processes  and  not  simply  follow  a  recipe. 

This  work  from  flowers  can  almost  always  be  advantageously  associated  with  a  bit  of 
language  study,  the  listening  to  some  poem  about  the  flowers  or  the  reciting  of  such  verses. 

"  A  true  poem  is  a  gallery  of  pictures." 


The  Dutch  Companie. 

Some  gentlemen  from  Holland,  Each  one  of  these  gentlemen 

A  doughty  score  and  one,  Doth  wear  his  Sunday  clothes 

Upon  my  southern  window  shelf  Of  crimson,  yellow,  white,  and  green, 

Are  sitting  in  the  sun.  And  violet  and  rose. 

Some  people  call  them  tulips, 

All  in  a  gorgeous  row  ; 
I'm  always  glad  to  welcome  them, 

And  sorry  when  they  go. 

—  Charles  W.  Coleman,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


18.  Can  you  paint  the  flag  of  our  country  ?  What  colors  will  you  use  ?  How  will  you 
arrange  them  ? 

Let  the  children  work  from  a  real  flag  spread  out  flat  to  show  its  exact  shape.  The 
children  may  work  wholly  with  the  brush,  or,  if  preferred,  they  may  draw  the  oblong,  mark  off 
the  spaces  lightly  in  pencil,  and  then  fill  in  the  proper  spaces  with  flat  washes  of  color. 
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Show  them  how  the  flag  flutters  in  the  wind.  Let  them  try  the  flag  with  folds,  as  when 
the  wind  blows,  or  as  it  hangs  down  from  the  staff. 

This  exercise  is  a  pleasant  one  for  February  near  the  time  of  the  birthdays  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln. 

19.  What  color  is  this  ?    (Orange.)    We  will  make  it  with  our  paints  to-day. 

Most  of  the  children  will  feel  for  themselves  that  the  desired  color  is  "something  like'1 
the  yellow  in  their  paint-boxes,  though  not  exactly  like  it.  Let  them  experiment  on  trial 
sheets  of  paper,  discovering  what  other  color  must  be  mixed  with  yellow  to  produce  orange. 
The  mixing  may  be  done  in  the  palette  spaces  of  the  paint-box  cover,  but  still  better  on  the 
paper  itself.  When  a  good  orange  is  obtained,  let  decorative  shapes  be  filled  with  flat  washes 
of  orange  (see  preceding  exercise),  or  let  some  orange-colored  object  be  painted,  —  a  pump- 
kin, a  carrot,  a  bowl  or  vase,  or  other  simple  object. 

20.  Think  how  a  field  of  grass  looks,  all  fresh  and  bright,  in  early  summer.  Show 
me  the  color  of  it. 

Let  the  children  occasionally  mix  their  colors  to  produce  an  effect  not  present  in  the 
form  of  colored  paper  or  other  material,  but  only  in  the  imagination.  Do  not  use  the  color 
names  until  after  the  work  is  done  ;  then  let  the  children  tell  what  colors  they  mixed  and  what 
has  been  produced. 

Have  this  exercise  succeeded,  if  practicable,  by  one  in  which  the  children  use  green, 
either  pictorially  or  decoratively,  so  as  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  impression  of  its  origin. 

21.  What  colors  did  you  take  to  make  green  ?  Can  you  blend  them  or  work  them 
together  in  an  oblong,  as  you  did  the  red  and  yellow?    (Ex.  12.) 

Let  the  children  work  for  pure  color  (not  muddy,  that  is)  in  filling  the  oblong  with 
the  blended  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  The  results  are  sometimes  called  "stained  glass 
effects.1' 

22.  Here  is  a  puzzle  for  you  to  work  out  with  your  paints  and  brushes.  Do  not  tell  me 
how  you  think  you  can  make  this  color,  but  let  me  see  you  do  it.    (  Violet.) 

The  blue  element  in  violet  is  almost  always  evident  to  second  year  children.  Let  them 
find  the  other  element  (red)  for  themselves. 

Let  the  children  fill  in  decorative  outlines  with  flat  washes  of  violet,  paint  violet-colored 
objects  (fruits,  pottery,  etc.),  or  design  pretty  borders  in  violet,  as  time  allows. 

23.  Can  you  give  me  a  stained  glass  effect  in  red,  violet,  and  blue?  Remember  that 
while  the  color  lies  somewhat  in  the  form  of  clouds,  it  must  be  very  clear  and  transparent. 

The  children  may  imagine  that  they  are  painting  for  a  stained  glass  window.  They  may 
make  the  oblong  the  shape  that  they  choose,  and  they  may  begin  with  the  blue  or  the  red  as 
they  choose. 
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24.  Can  you  paint  a  picture  to  go  with  this  story  of  a  May-pole  dance  ?  or  could  you 
paint  little  Gustava  or  the  little  page,  Ralph? 


In  and  out, 
In  and  out, 
Weaving  ribbons  bright, 
Round  the  May-pole  children  dance  — 
Such  a  pretty  sight ! 


There  are  green  and  brown  and  red, 
Held  by  Ben  and  Joe  and  Ned ; 
There  are  yellow,  pink,  and  blue, 
Held  by  Bella,  May,  and  Sue. 

—  Adapted. 


Listen  to  this,  and  think  how  the  little  girl  looks :  — 

She  wears  a  quaint  little  scarlet  cap, 
And  a  little  green  bowl  she  holds  in  her  lap, 
Filled  with  bread  and  milk  to  the  brim, 
And  a  wreath  of  marigolds  round  the  rim ; 
"  Ha,  ha!  "  laughs  little  Gustava. 

—  Celia  Thaxter. 


Many  pretty  and  suggestive  descriptions,  to  be  found  in  children's  books  and  magazines, 
are  helpful  in  forming  mental  pictures  of  color  effects. 


The  grass  is  green  upon  the  hill ; 

The  sea  is  blue  below. 
Beneath  the  summer  sky  we  watch 

The  white  sails  come  and  go. 

—  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  little  page,  Ralph,  lay  under  a  tree,       His  little  round  cap  was  red  as  a  rose, 

Gazing  up  into  the  sky  ;  His  doublet  was  bottle-green, 

A  very  blithe  little  foot-page  was  he,  Silken  and  soft  were  his  crimson  hose, 

His  hair  was  yellow  as  it  could  be,  His  queer  little  shoes  turned  up  at  the  toes, 

And  blue  was  his  sparkling  eye.  And  his  cloak  had  a  velvet  sheen. 

—  K.  S.  Alcorn,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


25.  What  did  you  do  in  winter?  How  did  you  dress?  How  does  it  look  outdoors  in 
winter?    Can  you  paint  a  winter  picture? 

Perhaps  children  are  more  strongly  impressed  with  winter  than  with  any  other  season. 
The  sports  of  winter  are  so  invigorating  that  they  remain  clear  in  the  mind, — the  coasling, 
the  snowballing,  the  skating,  the  sleigh-riding,  children  do  not  easily  forget.  Lead  them  to 
notice  the  leafless  trees,  the  snowy  fields,  the  evergreens,  the  frozen  stream,  the  hills  white 
with  snow  ar?d  blue  in  the  distance,  the  sky  paler  than  in  summer.  These  may  not  come 
within  the  possibilities  of  all,  but  the  imagination  (which  is  to  be  encouraged)  will  make  a 
whole  scene  out  of  a  little  glimpse  enlarged  by  the  experience  of  others. 

All  in  the  time  of  winter,  " 

When  the  fields  were  white  with  snow. 
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26.  Do  you  know  what  comes  when  winter  is  past  ?  What  happens  outdoors  ?  Could 
you  paint  a  picture  of  spring  ? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  how  the  trees  change  in  the  spring,  to  look  at  them  from  quite  a 
little  way  off  and  to  see  how  the  tender  color  comes  all  over 
them  like  halos,  to  see  how  the  grass  that  has  been  so  brown 
grows  green,  how  the  streams  begin  to  flow  and  the  flowers  be- 
gin to  blossom.  Even  children  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  may 
get  a  bit  of  spring  life  in  the  parks  and  commons.  Holiday  ex- 
cursions sometimes  take  them  into  the  country.  Lead  them  to 
tell  what  they  see,  not  so  much  the  little  details  as  the  picture  of 
the  whole.  And  when  they  paint  a  picture  of  spring,  there  will 
be  many  pictures  found  expressive  of  the  tender  colors  and  the 
budding  life,  the  sunshine  and  the  clouds  of  spring. 

As  in  her  splendor  and  her  sheen 
The  Spring  comes  back  with  all  her  green 

To  wade  through  daffodils ; 
Turning  away,  afar  I  gaze 
Across  the  faint  cerulean  haze 
Upon  the  hills  — 
Upon  the  hills ! 

—  Lloyd  Mifflin. 

27.  What  did  you  do  in  summer?  What  did  you  see  in 
summer  ?  How  did  it  look  all  about  ?  Do  you  think  you  could 
paint  a  picture  of  summer  —  hills  and  streams  and  woods  ? 

Early  summer  comes  on  before  school  closes,  and  remem- 
brances of  summer  can  be  called  forth  from  various  children, 
until  enough  has  been  brought  out  to  recall  to  the  children  the 
blue  skies,  the  grateful  shade  of  the  beautiful  trees,  the  boating  on  the  river,  the  good  times 
on  the  beach,  the  broad  green  fields. 

She  gathers  up  her  robes  of  green  and  gold, 
The  fair,  sweet  summer. 

—  James  Berry  Bensel. 

28.  There  is  another  time  in  the  year  that  comes  after  summer.  What  do  you  do  in  the 
fall  ?    How  do  the  trees  look  ?    Can  you  paint  a  picture  of  autumn  ? 

The  bracing  air  of  the  fall  days  will  encourage  the  children  to  go  on  walks  into  the 
country ;  the  nuts,  the  fruit,  the  ripening  grain,  the  brilliant  leaves,  bring  new  delights.  The 
whole  country  changes  in  color.  The  children  prove  quite  appreciative  of  this  change  if 
they  are  led  to  observe  it,  and  with  some  suggestive  hints,  as  well,  to  stir  the  imagination, 
they  will  paint  a  picture  that  will  be  all  aglow  with  their  ideals  of  autumn.  This  exercise 
could  be  given  in  the  fall  and  repeated  in  the  spring,  when  the  other  pictures  of  the  seasons 
are  given. 
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Then  the  earth  doth  gayly  robe  her; 
On  the  woods,  scarlet  hoods; 
On  hills  and  dales,  purple  veils, 
Golden  crowns  and  gorgeous  trails. 

—  Olive  Wadsvvorth,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  not  to  be  pictures  painted  from  any  particular  spot,  at 
any  particular  time,  but  they  are  to  express  the  children's  ideals  of  the  seasons.  The  general 
color  of  the  different  seasons  is  well  given  for  England  in  the  following  lines.  But  for 
America  perhaps  the  color  of  Autumn  would  be  a  little  more  brilliant. 

Spring  is  green  —  Fal  lal  la  ! 

Summer's  rose  —  Fal  lal  la! 
Autumn's  gold  —  Fal  lal  la  ! 

Winter's  gray —  Fal  lal  la! 

—  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  literature  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  here.  A  line  or  two 
of  poetry  goes  so  far  with  the  children.  "Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets,"  by  Oscar  Fay 
Adams,  is  rich  in  such  material. 

The  freshness,  the  flutter,  the  ripple  of  spring, 
And  summer's  broad  glow,  and  grave  autumn  bedight 
In  his  tarnished  gold  russet,  then  bareness  and  white, 
And  the  clasp  of  sweet  home  in  the  long  winter's  night. 

—  William  Allingham, 


CHAPTER  VII. 
COLOR  STUDY  WITH   PAPER  AND  SCISSORS. 

Simple  Decorative  Design. 

Besides  looking  at  color  in  nature  and  in  interesting  objects,  as  suggested  in 
Chapters  I.  and  VL,  children  need  to  study  types  of  color. 

By  the  "type"  of  yellow,  for  instance,  is  meant  that  yellow  which  inclines  neither 
toward  red  nor  toward  blue,  i.e.  which  has  neither  an  orange  nor  a  greenish  cast.  A 

typical  red  is  one  which  does 
not  incline  either  toward  yellow 
or  toward  blue,  —  a  red  which 
does  not  have  an  orange  nor  a 
violet  cast.  A  typical  blue  in- 
clines neither  toward  red  nor 
toward  yellow,  it  has  neither  a 
violet  nor  a  greenish  cast. 

Types  of  color  help  toward 
clear  concepts  of  color,  just  as 
types  of  form  help  toward  clear 
form  concepts.  Such  types  should  be  presented  in  as  permanent  a  form  as  possible. 
The  best  means  yet  found  is  that  of  colored  papers.  Such  papers  are  educationally 
valuable  made  up  into  charts  for  class  study,  into  tablets  for  individual  handling  and 
experiment,  and  also  in  loose  sheets,  from  which  shapes  may  be  cut  for  decorative 
arrangements  and  harmonious  color  effects. 

Through  exercises  in  cutting  decorative  figures  and  arrangements  from  colored 
papers,  the  children  are  constantly  receiving  impressions  of  standard  colors,  and 
mental  concepts  of  color  thus  become  stronger,  clearer,  and  more  numerous.  The 
sense  of  harmony  in  arrangement  and  combination  of  colors  also  grows  through 
thoughtful  practice  in  arranging  and  combining ;  and  the  use  of  scissors  being  easily 
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mastered,  the  child's  chief  thought  can  soon  be  practically  concentrated  on  the  color 
effects  themselves,  and  not  expended  on  the  medium  or  the  tools  used. 

There  should  be  in  each  building  a  color  chart  and  enough  boxes  of  color  tablets  for 
each  child  in  any  one  class  to  be  supplied.  There  should  be  also  a  piece  of  light  gray 
cardboard,  about  6  inches  by  14  inches,  upon  which  to  spread  the  tablets.  This  helps 
keep  them  clean,  and  gives  a  much  better  background  than  the  usual  color  of  a  desk-lid. 

The  colored  papers  are  usually  procured  in  assorted  packages,  either  for  individual 
pupils  or  for  a  class  as  a  whole. 

There  should  be  a  pair  of  scissors  for  each  child.  In  primary  grades  much  of 
the  cutting  should  be  free,  that  is,  without  a  direct  pattern.  It  is  quite  surprising  to 
see  how  deft  the  children  will  become.  They  should  be  taught  to  hold  the  scissors 
easily  and  comfortably,  avoiding  the  formation  of  awkward  habits.  In  cutting  long 
lines  the  scissors  should  be  opened  widely,  so  that  the  entire  length  may  be  cut  at 
one  time.    In  cutting  curved  lines  the  paper  and  scissors  should  approach  each  other 


about  equally,  both  describing  the  curve.  In  cutting  around  small  curves  into  small 
places,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  tips  of  the  scissors,  making  very  short  cuts. 
Practice  will  give  children  control  of  themselves  and  the  tool. 

When  pasting  is  needed,  each  child  may  be  provided  with  a  bit  of  paper  or  card 
on  which  is  deposited  a  drop  of  paste  or  glue.  A  toothpick,  or 
a  slip  of  cardboard  cut  to  a  point  at  one  end,  will  do  nicely  for  a 
brush.  Mucilage,  gum  tragacanth,  starch  and  flour  paste,  or  Le 
Page's  glue  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Local  stationers  often  have 
a  good  paste  to  offer. 

A  decorative  design  should  be  placed  with  care  in  the  space 
it  is  to  occupy.  Sometimes  it  is  a  help  to  place  one  or  two  pencil 
marks  as  guides  for  the  work,  in  case  the  papers  slip  out  of  place. 
Where  a  figure  is  small  and  its  outline  simple,  the  paste  (as  small 
a  quantity  as  possible)  may  be  applied  at  the  centre.  If  large  or 
with  a  deeply  divided  outline,  apply  paste  near  the  outer  point 
of  each  one  of  the  divisions.  After  placing  the  design  firmly 
on  the  background,  a  blotter  or  any  piece  of  paper  may  be  laid  over  the  whole, 
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and  the  pasted  places  may  be  rubbed  quite  hard  without  moving  the  overlying  paper. 
The  result  will  be  better  if  placed  under  a  book  or  other  weight  to  dry. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  color  through  charts,  tablets,  and  colored  papers, 
it  is  well  to  continue  exercises  with  brush  and  water-colors,  carrying  the  two  lines  of 
work  on  together.  Children  are  found  to  have  clearer  mental  pictures  of  the  color 
effects  they  desire  to  produce  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  handling  papers 
that  present  standards  of  color  and  their  various  modifications.  The  laying  of  flat 
graded,  and  mixed  washes  of  color  inside  given  decorative  outlines  (see  Exercises 
ii,  12,  page  76)  is  probably  the  most  desirable  brush  work  to  practice  in  direct  con- 
nection with  color  study  in  papers. 


1.  Open  your  boxes.  Let  me  see  you  sort  the  tablets  by  shapes,  —  one  neat  pile  of  this 
shape  (circle),  one  of  this  shape  (square),  one  of  this  shape  (oblong). 

Box  of  color  tablets  on  each  desk.1 

Some  of  the  children  may  not  have  had  regular  training  in  color  during  their  first  year 
in  school,  so  they  will  need  to  become  acquainted  with  their  material.  Let  those  who  already 
know  the  tablets,  and  can  assort  them  more  quickly,  proceed  to  make  some  color  arrangement 
that  pleases  them. 

Have  the  same  tablets  sorted  by  color  —  all  the  reds  going  together,  all  the  yellows 
together,  etc. 


1  The  Prang  Educational  Company  have  boxed  sets  of  color  tablets  for  individual  use  in  primary 
color  study,  —  seventy-two  pieces  in  the  box.    These  are  :  — 

Twelve  oblongs  2  x  f  inch,  —  one  each  of  the  six  leading  spectrum  colors,  and  six  intermediate 
colors;  thirty  squares,  one  inch  side,  —  five  each  of  the  six  leading  colors,  the  normal  tone  on  one 
side  and  a  tint  on  the  other  side;  thirty  circles,  one  inch  diameter,  the  same  colors  as  the  squares. 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 


2.  Find  the  one  among  these  (oblong)  tablets 
whose  color  you  like  best.  Find  another  that  looks 
not  just  like  it,  but  as  if  it  were  a  brother  or  sister 
to  it. 


If  the  children  did  not  have  this  exercise  as  a 
part  of  their  first  year's  work,  it  may  be  introduced 
into  the  second  year.  They  readily  grasp  the  idea 
of  color  relationships  as  something  analogous  to 
family  relationships,  and  learn  to  look  for  family 
resemblances  with  eyes  delighted  as  well  as  made 
of  clearer  vision  in  the  task. 


Ask  the  children  to  place  the  oblongs  in  a  row, 
letting  those  that  are  most  nearly  related  stand  side 
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by  side.  Let  them  break  up  the  row  and  then  begin  again,  starting  with  some  color  different 
from  the  one  first  chosen  before.  Let  them  do  this  several  times,  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
feeling  of  relationship  pure  and  simple,  rather  than  to  focus  attention  on  the  making  of  any  one 
particular  series  with  a  certain  beginning  and  end. 

3.  Here  is  a  beautiful  scale  of  colors.    Can  you  make  one  like  it? 

There  are  likely  to  be  some  children  in  every  class  who  do  not  succeed  in  finding  all  the 
color  relationships  correctly  in  Exercise  2.  The  presentation  of  a  chart1  of  the  color  unit 
will  help  them.  It  will  be  like  singing  a  scale  to  which  they  have  just  listened,  the  perception 
of  color  relationships  being  in  question  instead  of  the  perception  of  sound  relationships.  Use 
the  word  scale  as  applied  to  such  a  sequence  of  colors,  and  let  the  children  use  the  term  in 
speaking  of  it. 

Exercise  2  might  profitably  be  repeated  after  working  on  Exercise  3. 


4.  Find  me  all  the  tablets  you  have  of  this  color.    How  many  are  there  ? 

Some  children  may  need  occasionally  to  compare  a  tablet  with  the  teacher's  sheet  of 
paper,  to  be  sure  whether  it  is  a  match  or  not. 

Let  the  children  do  the  same  thing,  matching  the  teacher's  color 
model  with  objects  instead  of  tablets.  Let  the  names  of  the  colors  be 
used  incidentally,  but  do  not  begin  by  asking  for  a  certain  color  by 
name.    Put  the  thought  more  on  the  color  effect  than  on  its  name. 

5.  Look  over  your  little  slips  of  colored  paper,  and  find  all  you  have 
that  look  like  this  (red) .  Have  you  some  that  look  a  little  like  it?  How 
are  they  different  from  it  ? 

Colored  papers  put  up  for  second  year  work  include  small  oblongs 
of  three  tones  (normal,  light,  and  lighter)  of  each  of  the  six  leading 
colors,  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  Have  the  children 
select  the  three  tones  of  red,  and  discuss  their  likeness  and  differences. 

The  term  tint  can  be  given  as  a  general  name  for  a 
tone  of  any  color  that  is  not  so  full,  bright,  and  strong 
as  the  color  itself.  Let  the  children  find  or  tell  of 
seen,  showing  the  light  and  lighter  tints  of  red.  Let 
three  tones  of  red  on  their  gray  cardboard,  —  the  long  edges  of  the  strips 
touching,  placing  the  three  tones  in  order, — the  normal  tone  lowest,  then 
the  light  tone  (the  tint  nearest  like  the  normal  tone),  then  the  lighter  tone 
(the  paler  tint),  the  one  least  like  the  normal  tone. 

If  practicable,  let  them  arrange  similar  scales  of  red,  using  flowers, 
ribbons,  bits  of  cloth,  or  any  available  materials  giving  the  same  color  effects. 

1  The  Prang  Color  Chart,  No.  1,  which  is  given  here  in  miniature,  shows  the  color  unit.  The 
chart  is  ioi  x  28  inches  in  size,  with  a  cover  to  protect  the  colors  from  dust  when  not  in  use.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Prang  Educational  Company. 


things  they  have 
them  arrange  the 
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6.  To-day  we  will  make  scales  of  yellow, 
in  order. 


Let  me  see  you  arrange  the  tones  of  yellow 


Exercises  similar  to  Exercise  5  should  be  car- 
ried out,  studying  three-tone  scales  of  yellow  and  of 
orange.  It  will  be  well  to  have  these  scales  pasted 
in  proper  order  —  red,  orange,  yellow  —  on  sheets  of 
practice  paper.  Three  scales  will  go  nicely  on  one 
6x9  sheet  with  a  little  planning,  as  shown  at  the 
left.  Scales  of  green,  blue,  and  violet  should  be 
studied  in  the  same  way,  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year.  , 

Children  are  always   interested   in  matching 
colors,  and  are  sometimes  able  to  make  additional 
color  scales,  using  materials  other  than  the  papers,  —  bits  of  cloth,  ribbon, 
feathers,  pressed  leaves  and  flowers,  etc.    The  mounting  of  such  specimens 
on  a  sheet  beside  the  scale  of  papers  gives  admirable  training,  both  to  the 
color  sense  and  to  the  fingers. 

7.  Find  all  the  red  tablets  in  your  boxes.  Do  they  give  you  one  tone 
of  red,  or  more  than  one  tone  ?  What  pretty  border  can  you  make  with  them  ? 
Use  one  tone  or  two  tones  of  red  in  your  border,  as  you  think  will  be  best. 

The  square  and  circular  tablets  in  the  children's  sets  (see  footnote, 
page  86)  have  the  normal  tone  of  a  color  on  one  side,  and  a  (light)  tint 
of  the  same  color  on  the  other  side,  thus  making  possible  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  their 
decorative  arrangement. 


o 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  outline  drawings  of  these  borders  made  in  pencil  on  loose  sheets 
•of  paper;  then,  if  practicable,  let  the  next  succeeding  color  lesson  be  given  to  the  reproduction, 
with  brush  and  water  color,  of  the  original  effect.  If  desired,  the  border  can  be  laid  a  second 
time,  using  the  drawing  as  a  memorandum  of  the  original  arrangement,  but  making  any  desired 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  tones  of  color.  In  this  way  the  children  will  have  outlined 
spaces  ready  to  be  filled  and  definite  colors  and  tones  ready  to  be  matched  in  flat  washes. 
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8.  Find  all  the  tablets  you  have  in  this  color  (yellow).  What  is  the  name  of  the  color  ? 
Have  you  one  tone  of  yellow  or  more  than  one  ?  how  many  ?    To-day  we  will  make  rosettes. 

An  exercise  like  this  should  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Exercise  7, 
drawing  and  color  work  completing  what  the  tablet  arranging  begins. 


^fflllllllillfilffllillllffll1'' 


9.  Let  me  see  how  nicely  you  can  cut  by  a  line. 

It  is  very  good  practice  to  cut  out  articles  or  paragraphs  from  common  newspaper  columns. 
Comparatively  few  grown-up  people  do  it  perfectly. 

Various  shapes,  circles,  squares,  oblongs,  etc.,  might  be  drawn  beforehand  by  the  teacher 
on  cheap  wrapping  paper  to  give  cutting  practice  on  curves  and  corners.  Such  drawings  can  be 
very  quickly  prepared  with  the  help  of  a  ruler  and  compasses,  or  a  ruler  and  a  glass  tumbler. 

10.  Let  us  see  what  nice  squares  you  can  cut.  Think  of  your  square  tablets  and  show  the 
same  shape  in  paper.    Think  the  lines  before  you  cut  them. 

Lead  the  children  to  think  before  they  cut,  that  the  work  may  be  the  carrying  out  of  a 
clear  mental  concept  of  a  certain  desired  shape.  Give  them  at  first  inch-wide  strips  of  manila 
paper,  until  it  is  evident  that  they  can  manage  scissors  fairly  well. 

Similar  practice  should  be  given  in  cutting  other  figures  —  circles,  ellipses,  triangles,  and 
simple  decorative  figures,  stars,  crosses,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  etc.  (see  page  41)  —  from  manila 
paper  before  using  the  colored  paper,  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  the 
more  valuable  material.  It  is  well  to  have  a  good  deal  of  this  cutting  en- 
tirely freehand.  Another  excellent  plan  is  to  have  the  child  occasionally 
draw  in  outline  the  desired  shape  (make  several  drawings,  in  fact,  if  the 
first  result  is  not  satisfactory),  cut  this  out  carefully  by  the  pencil  line, 
and  then  use  it  for  a  pattern.  This  cut-out  figure  can  be  laid  on  the 
back  (white)  side  of  a  sheet  of  colored  paper,  its  outline  marked  around 
it  with  a  pencil,  and  the  resulting  penciled  figure  cut  out  with  scissors. 
The  same  pattern  can,  of  course,  be  used  over  and  over  again  if  the 
same  figure  is  needed  several  times,  as  in  a  border  or  rosette.  In  this 
way  the  child's  own  eye  and  hand  are  wholly  responsible  for  the  work ; 
it  is  not  mechanical,  and  the  results  are  likely  to  be  of  more  even  ex- 
cellence than  they  would  be  if  each  figure  were  done  freehand,  quite  independent  of  all  the  rest. 
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Practice  should  also  be  given  in  cutting  narrow  strips  (one-quarter  inch  wide)  from  the 
edge  of  a  sheet  of  manila  paper.    Strips  of  this  size  are  often  needed  to  give  a  finished  look 
to  a  border,  and  it  is  always  better  to  have  the  first  experimenting  done  with  the  more  abun- ' 
dant  and  inexpensive  material. 

Develop  the  term  unit  of  design  (the  figure  repeated  in  a  decorative  arrangement)  in  a 
simple,  natural  way,  in  connection  with  these  exercises  in  decorative  arrangement. 

11.  To-day  we  have  some  beautiful  colors  to  work  with  ;  they  are  not  all  alike.  Each 
child  can  have  two  tones  of  some  one  color.  We  will  use  one  tone  for  a  quatrefoil  and  the 
other  for  a  background  to  set  it  off  and  make  it  prettier.  Think  carefully  and  decide  which 
tone  you  will  use  for  the  figure. 


The  children's  choice  as  to  the  respective  use  of  the  two  tones  of  a  color  given  them  will 
be  more  thoughtful  and  conscious  if  they  can  see  one  example  where  the  figure  is  done  in  a 
normal  tone  with  a  tint  for  a  background,  and  another  where  the  figure  is  in  a  tint  on  a 
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Fig.  1. 

background  of  the  normal  tone.  No  set  rule  or  recipe  can  be  given  for  such  a  choice.  It 
depends  partly  on  the  particular  colors  in  question,  partly  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  figure, 
partly  on  the  degree  of  difference  between  the  tones.  Let  the  children  exercise  and  express 
their  own  preferences.  The  decorative  figure  or  figures  would  best  be  cut  first  from  manila 
paper  as  suggested  on  page  89. 
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Rosettes,  borders,  etc.,  may  be  worked  out  also  in  two  tones  of  any  one  colored  paper. 
In  making  a  border  with  two  tones  of  color,  it  will  be  well  to  use 
one  tone  for  the  background  and  the  other  tone  for  repeats  and 
marginal  bands.  There  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  variety  in 
the  effects  produced,  even  with  the  very  same  marginal  strips 
and  repeats,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  repeats  and 
according  to  the  placing  of  the  strips,  exactly  on  the  edge  of 
the  background  sheet  (Fig.  i),  in  away  from  the  edge,  etc.  (Fig.  2). 

If  desired,  simple  surface  coverings  may  be  made  in  color.  The  children  enjoy  the  idea 
of  making  such  designs  as  are  used  in  carpets,  wall-papers,  prints,  percales,  and  other  stuffs. 


12.  We  have  this  colored  paper  to  use  just  as  we  please.  Let  me  see  the  prettiest  rosette 
or  border  you  can  make  of  it. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  odds  and  ends  of  colored  papers  will  give  material  for  a 
perfectly  free  expression  of  the  children's  ideas  and  tastes.  Some  slow  ones  will  need  a  sug- 
gestion or  two.  What  shape  that  we  have  cut  this  year  do  you  like  best  of  all  ?  That  is  a 
pretty  figure  in  Karl's  necktie;  could  you  make  that?  Can  you  think  of  a  nicer  border  than 
the  ones  you  have  made  before  in  class  ? 

If  time  and  material  allow,  let  the  children's  freedom  extend  to  choice  of  the  colors  they 
prefer.  Some  will  show  poor  judgment  if  two  colors  are  to  be  combined,  but  do  not  criticise 
their  choice.  .Only  take  occasion  to  comment  favorably  on  the  selections  which  are  most 
harmonious  and  desirable. 
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COLOR  POEMS. 

Sunshine  on  the  Lawn. 

Upon  the  lawn  lie  floods  of  yellow  light, 
And  yellow  puffballs,  downy,  soft,  and  round, 
The  dandelions,  make  the  greensward  bright ; 
Upon  the  lawn  lie  floods  of  yellow  light. 
Above  are  yellow  buttercups  in'  flight, 
Gay  sparks  of  light  that  flicker  from  the  ground ; 
Upon  the  lawn  lie  floods  of  yellow  light, 
And  yellow  puffballs,  downy,  soft,  and  round. 

- -  Hannah  Parker  Kimball 

Sing  Song. 

What  is  pink  ?  a  rose  is  pink 

By  the  fountain's  brink. 

What  is  red  ?  a  poppy's  red 

In  its  barley  bed. 

What  is  blue?  the  sky  is  blue 

Where  the  clouds  float  thro'. 

What  is  white  ?  a  swan  is  white 

Sailing  in  the  light. 

What  is  yellow  ?  pears  are  yellow, 

Rich,  and  ripe,  and  mellow. 

What  is  green?  the  grass  is  green 

With  small  flowers  between. 

What  is  violet?  clouds  are  violet 

In  the  summer  twilight. 

What  is  orange?  why,  an  orange 

Is  just  an  orange ! 

—  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

The  Hermitage. 

A  child  had  blown  a  bubble  fair 

That  floated  in  the  sunny  air ; 

A  hundred  rainbows  danced  and  swung 

Upon  its  surface,  as  it  hung 

In  films  of  changing  color  rolled, 

Crimson,  and  amethyst,  and  gold, 

With  fainter  streaks  of  azure  sheen, 

And  curdling  rivulets  of  green. 

—  Edward  Rowland  Sill 


CHAPTER  VITL 


PAPER  FOLDING. 

A  delightful  kind  of  manual  training  for  children  is  found  in  paper  folding. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  paper  folding :  one  which  has  for  its  basis  the  type  models  and 
which  is  intended  to  promote  clear  ideas  of  types  of  form  which  may  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  creative  imagination  in  working  out  new  forms  for  new  purposes ;  the 
other  which  is  carried  out  through  dictation  exercises,  and  which  trains  the  fingers  to  a 
certain  deftness  and  accuracy  while  it  gives  pleasure  through  the  transformation  of 
material  under  the  children's  hands  into  something  new  and  unexpected  by  them. 

Of  the  first  kind,  which  may  be  called  form  folding,  there  may  be  paper  folding  and 
creasing  about  a  type  model,  there  may  be  the  paper  folding  of  a  type  form  without 
folding  about  the  model,  and  there  may  be  paper  folding  of  a  form  which  is  in  the 
mind,  differing  from  the  type  either  in  size,  proportion,  or  general  form.  The  process 
is  first  obtained  by  folding  about  the  model,  the  dimensions  being  thus  obtained  directly 
from  the  model.  The  work,  while  developing  accurate  concepts  of  form,  promotes 
care  and  precision. 

There  are  very  few  general  directions  for  this  folding.  The  type  model  chosen 
should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  manila  paper,  with  the  thought  of  folding  the  paper 
about  the  model.  It  will  be  found  that  usually  the  best  place  for  the  model  is  at  the 
left  of  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  Each  model  will  require  a  little  different  planning  as  to 
the  best  place  on  the  sheet  to  accommodate  the  folding  which  should  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  model.  After  the  faces  have  been  creased  in  the  folded  paper  by  pass- 
ing the  fingers  over  the  edge,  the  model  can  be  removed  and  the  pattern  thus  made  can 
be  cut  out.    This  pattern  can  be  folded  to  simulate  the  type  model. 

In  the  second  kind  of  paper  folding,  flat  paper  folding  as  it  may  be  called,  the 
results  vary  entirely  according  to  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  except  in  the  case  of  fold- 
ing for  space  divisions.    The  mental  attitude  of  the  children  is  one  of  attention  and 
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expectancy.    It  is  decidedly  an  exercise  in  training,  except  in  the  case  of  folding  for 
space  division,  where  there  is  opportunity  for  creative  work. 
There  are  two  simple  rules  for  "  flat  "  folding  :  — 

1.  Always  fold  on  the  desk,  never  in  the  air. 

2.  Always  fold  from  you,  never  toward  you. 

It  is  not  necessary  even  to  fold  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left,  for  the  paper 
can  be  turned  so  that  the  folding  may  be  done  from  front  to  back  as  before. 


Fig.  1.  rig.  2. 

Show  the  children  how  the  paper  may  be  folded  carefully,  the  near  edge  to  the 
farther  edge,  Fig.  i,  and  then  how  the  edges  may  be  held  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  while  the  fold  is  creased  by  the  thumb  or  finger  of  the  right  hand, 


Fig.  2. 


Give  the  idea  from  the  first  that  this  is  work  that  calls  for  careful,  thoughtful  work, 
that  its  great  beauty  lies  in  the  exquisite  accuracy  with  which  it  may  be  done. 


the  edge  farther  from  you 
are  exactly  together ;  now  crease  the  fold 


SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

Preliminary  Training. 

1.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  book  cover  of  paper?  What  shape 
would  you  like  to  have  it  ? 

Two  Jive-inch  squares  of  manila  paper  on  each  desk. 
Show  the  children  books  of  various  shapes  —  pamphlets  or  blank 
books  will  be  better  than  bound  books  for  this  exercise. 
Lead  them  to  think  what  shape  they  would  like  to  have  the 
book,  if  they  wanted  it  to  write  in,  or  if  they  wanted  a  sketch 
book. 

Give  them  the  following  directions  :  Lay  your  square  di- 
rectly in  front  of  you ;  hold  it  with  your  left  hand ;  pass  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  along  the  edge  near  to  you  ;  along 
Fold  the  nearer  edge  over  to  the  farther  edge ;  see  that  the  edges 


Take  up  your  paper,  open  it ;  you  have  a  little 
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book  cover.  If  convenient,  one  or  two  squares  of  white  paper  may  be  folded  to  put  inside 
the  cover  for  the  leaves  of  the  book.  This  shape  would  be  good  for  an  account  book.  Can 
you  make  a  cover  for  some  other  kind  of  book,  a  cover  that  would  be  of  a  good  shape? 

Fold  your  cover  together ;  look  at  the  shape  and  think  what  shape  you  would  like  to 
make.  If  you  wanted  to  make  a  cover  the  shape  of  a  writing  book,  how  would  you  manage 
to  get  it  from  your  other  square  of  paper? 

Encourage  creativeness  in  every  way  possible.  The  children  can  lay  their  cover  in  front 
of  them  and  study  it  to  see  how  different  shapes  would  look,  by  laying  the  unfolded  square 
across  it  at  different  heights.  After  they  have  determined  on  a  certain  shape,  they  can 
slightly  crease  the  edge  at  the  point  marked,  unfold  the  cover  from  front  to  back  at  the  slight 
crease  and  then  crease  firmly  the  new  fold  laid.  The  square  can  be  cut  along  the  new  fold,  or 
if  scissors  have  not  been  distributed,  it  may  be  very  carefully  torn.  Let  the  children  now 
fold  the  remaining  square  so  as  to  make  any  shaped  cover  they  prefer. 

2.  Do  you  know  how  to  fold  a  hem  on  a  napkin,  a  tablecloth,  an  apron  ? 

Let  the  paper  squares  be  napkins  needing  to  be  hemmed.  Have  all  four  edges  folded 
down  narrowly  twice,  a  nd  creased  sharply  so  that  the  "  hem  "  will  stay  in  place. 

Teach  the  terms  bisect  (to  divide  into  two  equal  parts)  and  trisect  (to  divide  into  three 
equal  parts),  letting  the  children  illustrate  with  their  long  folded  edges. 

3.  Did  you  ever  see  a  tent  ?  Did  it  belong  to  soldiers,  Indians,  gypsies,  a  picnic  party  ? 
We  will  each  make  a  tent,  and  then  put  all  together  to  form  a  camp. 

a.  Fold  as  for  a  book  cover,  Exercise  i .  Tear  or  cut  neatly  along  the  crease,  dividing 
the  square  into  equal  parts. 


I  I  I       L_l  I  LJ 

b.  Take  one  of  these  pieces.  Place  it  so  that  the  crease  down  the  middle  stands  up 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  not  like  a  trough  or  gutter ;  turn  it  around,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  have 
the  crease  run  from  left  to  right.  Fold  the  nearer  edge  a  very  little  way  (about  one-quarter 
(inch  toward  the  middle  crease.  Crease  sharply.  Turn  the  paper  around  and  fold  the  farther 
edge  in  the  same  way  toward  the  middle  crease.    Crease  firmly. 

Crease  the  middle  fold  once  more  in  the  same  way  as  at  first,  to  make  it  sharp  and  strong. 
Unfold  the  paper  about  half  way.  Unfold  the  narrow,  side  creases  about  half  way.  Set  up 
the  tents  in  rows  to  make  a  camp. 
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4.  Can  you  make  a  triangle  like  this  E*.      by  folding?    Show  me  how. 

Review  the  first  vZyK  year  folding  of  a 
square  on  one  diagonal  pioducing  two  right- 
angled  triangles,  as  in  the  illustration  at  the  left. 

Fold  once  more  on  the  other  diagonal  of  the 
original  square,  producing  four  similar  triangles, 
as  in  the  illustration  at  the  right. 

5.  To-day  we  will  fold  another  kind  of  triangle, 
quite  different  from  the  ones  we  made  yesterday. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  ends  of  their  two  triangular  prisms  and  tell  how  the 
two  kinds  of  triangles  differ.  Show  a  folding  exercise 
to  produce  an  equilateral  triangle,  working  with  a  very 
large  square  (perhaps  of  wrapping  paper),  so  that  all 
the  children  may  see  the  process ;  then  let  them  do  the 
same  with  small  squares  on  their  desks. 

Fold  a  vertical  diameter.    Unfold  (Fig.  i).  Fold 
the  lower  left  corner  up  to  meet  the  diameter  of  the  square,  and  mark  the  point  on  the 
diameter  where  the  corner  touches  (Fig.  2).    Unfold,  and  fold  the  lower  right  corner  up  in 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig-  4. 


the  same  way  (Fig.  3).  Unfold.  From  each  lower  corner  of  the  square  make  a  fold 
to  the  marked  point,  thus  obtaining  an  equilateral  triangle  (Fig.  4).  If  desired,  the  rest 
of  the  paper  can  afterward  be  cut,  or  carefully  torn  off,  leaving  the  triangle  alone. 

6.  This  morning  we  will  fold  some  fans.  Let  us  see 
how  straight  and  even  we  can  make  the  creases. 

Lay  your  square  directly  in  front  of  you,  hold  it  with 
your  left  hand,  fold  the  nearer  edge  over  to  the  farther  edge, 
keeping  the  edges  exactly  together.    Crease  the  fold. 

Unfold.  Fold  the  nearer  edge  to  meet  the  middle 
crease.  Unfold. 

Turn  the  square  around  so  that  what  was  the  farther 
edge  will  become  the  nearer  edge.  Fold  this  edge  to  meet 
the  middle  crease.  Unfold. 

Place  the  paper  so  that  the  creases  run  from  left  to 
right.    Fold  the  nearer  edge  to  the  first  crease.  Keeping 
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the  paper  folded,  take  the  edge  and  the  crease  to  which  it  is  folded  and  fold  both  together 
to  the  second  crease,  creasing  firmly. 

Keeping  the  paper  still  folded,  fold  to  the  third  crease ;  then  fold  to  the  farther  edge. 
Crease  firmly.  Hold  the  folds  securely,  and  turn  the  right  edge  of  the  whole  over  about 
half  an  inch. 

Use  this  doubled-over  end  for  a  handle,  and  spread  the  rest  into  a  fan.  A  bit  of  thread, 
worsted,  or  ribbon  put  through  the  handle  end  and  tied  will  keep  it  well  in  shape.  This 
exercise  is  excellent  manual  training. 

7.  Who  can  tell  me  the  simplest  way  to  cut  a  figure  like  this  ? 

Some  child  will  know  how  to  fold  a  paper  down  the  middle  (along  the  axis  of  symmetry), 
cutting  the  two  sides  at  once.     Show  other  symmetrical  figures,  and  let  the 
children  produce  them  by 

a.  Folding  along  the  axis  of  symmetry. 

b.  Drawing  one-half  the  figure  freehand. 

c.  Cutting  to  line. 

Quite  simple  figures  may  be  produced  by  folding  and  free  cutting  without  draw- 
ing. Use  the  terms  symmetry,  symmetrical,  axis  of  sy7nmetry,  in  connection  with 
these  observations  and  exercises,  so  that  the  children  may  grasp  their  meaning  by  inference 
rather  than  by  formal  definition.  Let  them  find  the  axis  of  symmetry  in  other  figures  found 
on  wall-paper,  calicoes,  etc.    Let  them  "  design  "  symmetrical  figures  of  their  own. 

Form  Folding. 

If  the  children  did  not  have  exercises  in  form  folding  during  their  first  year  in  school,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  them  some  of  the  lessons  intended  for  the  first  year  (Exercises  9  to  13). 

8.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  show  me  in  paper  just  what  surface  this  cube  has  ? 
How  would  you  do  it  ? 

Cube,  two  four-inch  squares  of  paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  on  each  desk. 

Show  the  children  a  cube  folded  from  paper,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
they  understand  what  you  want.  Then  let  them  try  to  work  out  the 
problem  with  one  of  their  sheets  of  paper.  Very  few  will  succeed  at  first, 
but  their  thought  will  have  been  directed  to  the  problem. 

Let  them  take  the  second  sheet  of  paper  and  place  the  cube  at  the 
left  of  the  middle.  Let  them  fold  first  the  front  sides  up,  and  crease  at 
the  lower  and  at  the  upper  edges,  at  the  left  and  the  right  edges  to  make 
the  front  face,  then  the  back  side,  folding  over  the  top  of  the  cube  and 
creasing  the  lower  and  the  upper  edge  at  the  back  and  the  upper  edge  at 
the  front  to  make  'the  back  and  top  faces ;  then,  the  front  side  and  the 
right  side,  creasing  the  upper  and  lower,  the  front  and  back  edges  to 
make  the  left,  right,  and  bottom  faces.  The  cube  and  the  paper  must  be 
held  firmly,  and  the  paper  must  be  folded  up  smoothly  so  that  the  faces 
may  be  square. 
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After  the  creasing,  let  the  children  remove  the  cubes,  and  discover  the  various  faces  as 
they  are  creased  in  the  paper;  then  let  them  cut  the  pattern.  Let  them  now  fold  the  paper 
about  the  cube  to  see  how  it  covers  all  the  surface. 

9.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  could  make  something  like  a  cube  in  paper,  so  that  it  would 
stay  in  shape  ? 

Cube,  two  five-inch  squares  of  paper,  scissors,  mucilage,  and  toothpick  on  each  desk. 

Let  the  children  crease  the  surface  of  the  cube  in  the  paper  as  before,  and  then  lead  them 
to  think  how  it  might  be  pasted  and  held  in  the  form  of  the  cube.  Give  them  the  cubes  that 
they  creased  in  the  preceding  exercises.  Let  them  consider  how  many  laps  will  be  wanted, 
let  them  fold  up  their  paper  cubes  to  see.    Then  let  them  try  on  the  square  that  they  have 
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just  creased  to  mark  out  the  laps  with  a  pencil,  thus  making  a  pattern  with  laps.  This  they 
may  cut  out.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  first  attempt  may  be  a  failure.  If  so,  the  second  sheet 
may  be  folded,  marked,  cut  out,  and  pasted.  A  paper  cube  with  the  top  face  left  to  open  and 
close  makes  a  pretty  box  for  Christmas  candies.  The  addition  of  a  cord  or  ribbon  for 
hanging  would  transform  it  into  a  basket. 
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10.  Now,  can  you  think  of  something  for  yourself  ?  Can  you  make  something  from  paper 
that  is  square  at  the  top  and  bottom  like  the  cube,  but  that  is  not  so  high  ? 

Two  five-inch  squares  of  paper  on  each  desk. 

This  is  a  little  problem  that  may 
be  given  to  the  children  for  busy 
work.  Some,  if  not  all,  will  master 
it  after  a  little  trying.  See  Fig.  I. 
Some  of  the  most  skilful  might  even 
try  to  make  a  box  which  would  serve 
to  hold  some  precious  treasure.  See 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  2. 
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11.  Find  your  square  prism.  Can  you  crease 
its  surface  in  paper  and  cut  it  out  ?  Can  you 
cut  out  a  pattern  of  it  with  laps  and  paste  it  to- 
gether ? 

Square  prism,  two  five-inch  squares,  scissors, 
mucilage,  and  toothpick  on  each  desk. 
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Lead  the  children  to  think  where  to  place  the  prism  before  they  begin  to  crease,  and 
then  let  them  carry  out  the  work  as  they  did  for  the  cube.  See  the  suggestions  in  Exercise  10 
regarding  desirable  uses  for  these  paper  forms.  Maybaskets  and  Christmas  boxes  are  dear 
to  childish  hearts.  Such  boxes,  if  well  made,  would  be  acceptable  by  many  mothers  to  hold 
buttons  or  other  small  articles. 

12.  Here  is  one  more  model,  the  triangular  prism. 
Can  you  crease  its  surface  in  paper,  cut  a  pattern  with 
laps  and  paste  it? 

Material  as  for  n. 

Let  the  children  again  consider  how  to  place  the 
\^  model.    It  will  be  easier  to  fold  and  crease  if  the  model 

is  placed  on  the  broad  oblong  face. 

13.  We  have  another  triangular  prism,  not  just  like  the  first.  To-day  we  will  make  a 
hollow  model  in  paper. 

Equilateral  triangular  prism  and  material  as  for  u. 

The  equilateral  triangular  prism  gives  opportunity  for  another  excellent  piece  of  manual 
training.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work  to  consider  the  hollow  paper  model  a 
miniature  chicken  coop.  Some  children  are  sufficiently  deft  to  cut  out  parallel  horizontal 
strips  from  one  of  the  oblong  sides  (before  pasting)  to  represent  slats,  through  which  the  hen 
is  to  peep  out. 

14.  Can  you  make  a  toy  house  like  this  ?    Can  you  see  how  it  is  made  ? 

A  combination  of  a  hollow  cube  (with  or  without  end-pieces)  and  a  tent  (see  Exercise  3, 
page  95)  makes  a  very  attractive  toy  house.  In  this  case  the  edge-folds  along  the  sides  of 
the  tent  or  roof  should  be  made  inward  instead  of  outward, — 
without  turning  the  sheet  over,  as  was  directed  for  the  tent. 
The  edge-flaps  can  be  turned  down  so  as  to  hang  vertical,  and 
pasted  to  the  sides  of  the  hollow  cube. 

Many  variations  on  this  theme  will  occur  to  children  with 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind. 
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15.  Let  me  see  if  you  can  make  a  hollow  cone  out  of  paper.  Show  me  how  you  would 
do  it. 

Material  as  for  Exercise  12. 

When  the  children  have  rolled  their  sheets  of  paper  around  their  cones,  let  them  trim  off 
the  superfluous  part  of  the  paper  and  gum  the  paper  model  down  the  single  seam.  It  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  crease  the  circular  edge  of  the  base,  while  the  paper  is  still  held  about 
the  model,  using  the  crease  afterward  as  a  guide  in  cutting  off  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

This  exercise,  besides  strengthening  the  children's  concept  of  conic  form  in  itself,  will  be 
suggestive  of  helpful  work  in  connection  with  the  decoration  of  Christmas  trees  and  the  hang- 
ing of  May  baskets.  If  such  cones  are  made  of  stout  paper  and  sewed  or  laced  along  the 
seam  instead  of  being  simply  gummed,  they  will  do  good  practical  service. 

16.  To-day  we  will  make  some  beautiful  hollow  pyramids.    How  will  you  begin  ? 

Materials  as  for  Exercise  12. 

A  good  method  of  creasing  is  reached  by  laying  the  pyramidal  model  on  the  paper  so  that 
its  vertex  is  at  the  middle  of  one  edge.    Then  a  careful  turning  of  the  model  and  creasing  of 

the  paper  over  successive  edges  as  shown  by 
the  lines  in  the  illustration  will  produce  the 
perfect  form.  An  extra  overlapping  piece  will 
be  needed  to  take  the  mucilage.  Cutting  off 
the  unused  portion  will  leave  the  model  ready 
to  be  gummed  and  dried. 

This  hollow  pyramidal  form  is  useful  for 
candy  baskets,  flower  baskets,  water  receivers, 
and  other  things  that  children  often  wish  to 
make  for  little  gifts. 

The  illustration  shows  the  result  when 
the  two-inch  model  is  laid  on  a  five-inch 
square.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  five- 
inch  squares  might  be  folded  and  cut  on  one 
diameter,  and  each  half  would  give  sufficient 
paper  for  folding  a  pyramid. 


Folding  Plaids. 

17.  Has  any  one  a  gingham  dress  or  apron?  Has  any  one  a  plaid  woolen  dress  or  a 
plaid  necktie  ?    Could  you  fold  a  plaid  ? 

Three  squares  of  paper  on  each  desk. 

Let  the  children  first  fold  the  window  of  four  panes.  Let  them  think  how  they  could 
add  two  more  folds  to  this,  one  in  the  upper 

half  of  the  paper,  and  one  in  the  left  half  of  the    — 

paper.    Some  will  make  their  folds  through  the    

middle  of  the  upper  and  left  halves  ;  some  may     LJ  I  I  I     II     I  111!  I   1  1 
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divide  the  space  unequally.  Show  them  that  the  space  may  be  divided  unequally  and  look 
very  pretty.    Let  them  try  again  with  the  third  sheet. 

18.  Can  you  fold  a  plaid,  using  three  folds  each  way,  and  make  the  spaces  all  a  little 
different  ? 

Three  squares  of  paper  on  each  desk. 

Let  the  children  fold  the  window  of  four  panes  first  and  then  make  two  more  folds  in  the 

left  half  and  two  in  the  upper  half,  trying  to  make     

the  spaces  different  from  each  other;  but  so  ar-  ~     

ranged  as  to  be  pleasing.   -  := 

With  the  second  sheet,  let  the  children  make  |  

the  first  fold  somewhat  above  the  centre  and  the 

second  fold  somewhat  at  the  left  of  the  centre  and  add  two  more  folds  in  the  upper  and 
two  more  in  the  left  part.  Lead  the  children  to  feel  that  they  are  to  make  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  lines  and  spaces. 

These  folded  arrangements  can  afterward  be  reproduced  by  the  pencil  or  by  the  brush, 
using  either  ink  or  water-color.  The  addition  of  the  element  of  color  —  either  one  color  or 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  —  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  children. 

In  choosing  a  space  for  first  attempts  at  Composition,  we  shall  take  one  of  the  simplest  —  the  square. 
It  is  bounded  by  straight  lines  and  cannot  be  varied.  We  will  use  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of  uniform 
width.  The  beauty  that  will  result  from  such  elements  must  be  a  beauty  of  proportion,  a  harmony  of  well-cut 
space,  a  little  musical  theme  in  straight  lines  and  grouped  areas.  .  .  .  With  irregular  intervals  there  is  room 
for  inventive  genius,  and  the  square  may  be  cut  symmetrically  or  unsymmetrically.  In  the  first  case  we  have 
the  kind  of  beauty  seen  in  paneling,  etc.;  in  the  second,  plaids  and  ginghams. 

—  Arthur  W.  Dow. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SEEING  AND  DRAWING. 

I've  a  clever  little  friend 

I  should  like  to  recommend 
In  case  you  need  a  picture  of  your  dog,  or  cow,  or  cat, 

Or  a  drawing  of  a  house, 

Of  a  lion  or  a  mouse, 
Or  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  her  new  spring  hat. 

—  E.  L.  Sylvester. 

While  the  drawing  in  the  first  primary  year  should  be  largely  of  the  illustrative  and 
imaginative  sort  without  much  direct  observation,  yet  in  the  second  year  it  will  be 
found  that  the  children  themselves  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  really  knowing  how 
things  look  in  order  to  express  those  ideas  of  their  surroundings  that  are  crowding  fast 
into  their  minds.  After  the  children  have  been  encouraged  to  draw  in  a  free  way,  it 
seems  well  that  some  time  should  be  given  to  leading  them  to  observe  and  to  draw 
from  observation  as  well  as  from  memory  and  imagination.  This  may  be  at  first  by 
observation  of  children,  people,  and  animals,  —  leaves,  flowers,  trees,  and  landscape  ; 
later  the  models  may  be  taken  in  a  simple  way.  The  observation  should  not  be  rigid, 
but  sufficiently  fixed  to  give  the  children  broader  and  better  concepts  than  they  have 
had  before.  At  the  same  time,  continue  the  free  drawing ;  cultivate  and  keep  in 
constant  practice  this  drawing  from  a  mental  image,  so  that  the  freedom  with  which 
the  child  draws  will  never  be  lost. 

As  the  children  continue  to  draw  from  memory  and  imagination,  and  as  they  are 
led  by  gentle  stages  to  more  and  more  pleasure  in  observation,  they  will  also  begin  to 
feel  the  need  for  a  better  control  of  the  pencil  in  order  to  express  the  new  ideas  of 
shape  and  figure,  that  are  forming  in  their  minds. 

It  will  then  become  necessary  to  work  for  more  definite  concepts  of  simple  type 
figures,  such  as  circles,  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  ellipses,  ovals,  and  simple  decorative 
combinations  or  modifications  of  these  figures.    Such  figures  as  these  also  furnish  the 
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materials  for  individual  creative  work  in  decorative  arrangements.  They  can  also 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  drill  exercises  to  lead  to  a  ready  control  of  the  pencil. 
The  children  have  been  building  up  concepts  of  these  simple  type  figures  through 
handling  the  models  in  form  study,  through  arranging  color  tablets,  through  filling 
water-color  outlines,  through  paper  folding  and  cutting  ;  and  it  seems  well  that  they 
should  make  the  concepts  still  more  definite  by  drawing  them  in  outline.  Attention 
may  be  directed  in  ways  that  will  attract  the  children  to  the  shape  of  the  profiles  and 
faces  of  the  models  and  to  the  simple  shapes  that  are  seen  in  the  things  about  them. 
These  shapes  can  be  cut  in  paper,  can  be  painted  with  the  brush,  and  can  be  drawn  in 
outline. 

The  pencil  is  the  drawing  tool  that  is  most  easily  accessible  and  is,  therefore,  the 
one  with  which  the  children  should  be  most  ready.  A  great  deal  of  pencil  practice 
can  be  obtained  through  the  spontaneous  use  of  it  in  drawing  by  the  children ;  more 
still  can  be  obtained  through  the  presentation  to  them  by  the  teacher  of  things  that 
appeal  to  their  interest. 

There  the  wise  teacher  will  pause  a  little,  not  merely  to  think  what  will  interest  the 
children  most,  but  to  select,  from  the  things  which  interest  them,  those  that  will  help 
them  most  in  promoting  a  ready  use  of  the  pencil,  in  cultivating  the  powers  of  thought 
and  of  creative  action,  and  in  elevating  the  spirit. 

Drawing  on  the  blackboard  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  such  work  gives  opportunity 
for  large,  free  movement,  and  adds  variety  to  the  exercises. 

It  will  be  well  to  begin  to  lead  the  children  to  consider  the  pictorial  quality  of 
their  drawing,  not  only  as  to  truthful  representation,  but  also  as  to  selection  of  objects 
and  of  positions,  and  of  a  pleasing  arrangement  as  a  whole.  Nothing  elaborate  or 
formal  is  intended  here,  but  just  a  gentle  direction  of  thought.  The  picture  study 
which  should  come  in  all  through  the  year  will  aid  in  such  work.    See  Chapter  X. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

1.  What  do  you  like  to  play  ?  Here  are  some  children  playing  a  game.  Can  you  draw  a 
picture  of  the  game  ? 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  very  gradually  from  drawing  without  the  object  being  present 
to  drawing  through  observation  of  the  object.  In  the  illustrative  drawing  hitherto  given> 
the  children  have  been  drawing  from  the  image  that  has  been  photographed  more  or  less 
imperfectly  on  their  mind ;  now  they  are  to  take  a  conscious  part  in  developing  this  photo- 
graph more  clearly  than  before.     This  stage  must,  however,  be  reached  by  slow  degrees. 
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The  first  step  will  be  to  present  some  scene  to  the  children — a  scene  embracing  something 
familiar  and  near  to  them.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  children  themselves  are  the 
nearest  to  children. 

Children  want  always  the  "  truliest  "  things, 
The  things  that  come  nearest  to  life. 

—  A.  D.  Whitney. 

Ask  them  to  mention  the  games  that  they  like  to  play  ; 
from  them  select  a  simple  one  and  have  it  played  by  two 
or  three  of  the  children  where  the  rest  can  see  it.  Let  all 
of  them  take  their  seats  and  draw  a  picture  of  the  game. 
The  drawing  will  be  from  a  mental  image  just  received. 
See  page  102. 


The  accompanying  drawings 
of  ball  players  were  made  by  chil- 
dren in  the  second  year. 


2.  Who  will  come  be  a  pic- 
ture to  go  with  this  verse  ?  Will 
the  others  draw  the  picture  ? 

I  sent  my  little  maiden 

To  get  a  book  for  me ; 
She  sat  down  in  the  library 

And  read  till  after  tea. 
Now  what  can  anybody  do 

With  such  a  maid  as  she? 
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Or, 

Over  your  head  and  under  your  toes, 
That  is  the  way  the  merry  rope  goes. 
Up  with  this  foot,  down  with  that, 
Happy  heart,  go  pit-a-pat. 
Over  care  and  over  sorrow, 
Skip  to-day  and  skip  to-morrow. 

In  this  case,  the  child  chosen  to  "  be  a  picture  "  might  well  remain  in  sight  of  the  others 
while  their  drawing  is  in  progress.  Without  making  any  arbitrary  requirement  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  look  at  the  model,  the  teacher  can  lead  them  to  feel  for  themselves  that  such  study 
would  be  helpful.  Do  the  little  girl's  arms  really  grow  out  of  her  neck  as  you  have  them  ? 
Where  do  they  begin?    Are  both  feet  in  sight  or  only  one,  when  Kate  is  jumping  rope? 


Some  of  the  children  will  like  to  make  a  second  drawing  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper. 

Teachers  will  find  many  suggestive  lines  in  the  class  reading  books  and  in  current 
numbers  of  children's  magazines  to  serve  as  texts  for  such  drawings.  Try  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren gradually  into  the  desire  and  habit  of  looking  closely  and  carefully  at  what  they  are 
trying  to  draw.  The  first  tendency  to  draw  simply  "  out  of  their  own  heads,"  producing 
grotesquely  inaccurate  results,  will  be  succeeded  by  thoughtful  drawing  only  where  the  teacher 
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wisely  utilizes  the  children's  interest  in  action  and  incident  to  lead  them  to  more  concentt 
attention  and  more  conscious  effort. 

When  the  children  do  reach  the  point  of  will- 
ingness to  study  a  figure  carefully,  try  to  have  them 
look  first  for  the  leading  lines  and  the  general  pro- 
portions, rather  than  to  emphasize  details  (of  cos- 
tume, etc.).  A  sketch  with  spirit,  life,  and  good 
proportions,  like  those  on  pages  105  and  106,  con- 
tains vastly  more  promise  than  a  stiff,  dead  drawing 
including  every  fold  and  button. 

The  illustrations  on  page  106  show  various  ways 
of  working  out  a  figure  drawing.  Figure  1  shows  a 
mere  outline  without  giving  any  details  within  the 
outline.  Figure  2  shows  a  silhouette  with  brush 
and  ink  —  such  a  drawing  is  frequently  made  with 
the  brush  without  outline.  Figure  3  shows  a  sketch 
made  with  many  lines  in  which  the  pencil  has,  as  it 
were,  felt  toward  the  right  lines.  Figure  4  shows 
an  outline  drawing  in  a  more  finished  state. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  let 
children  combine  seeing  and  imagination.  Thus, 
a  girl  might  be  posed  as  if  listening  to  the  song  of 
birds,  a  boy  as  if  fishing  from  a  rock,  etc.,  the  land- 
scape surroundings  being  put  in  according  to  indi- 
vidual fancy. 

It  is,  occasionally,  pleasant  to  have  an  exercise 
of  this  sort  worked  out  with  brush  and  ink  instead 
of  with  the  pencil.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  pencil  is 
by  far  the  most  widely  useful  of  mediums  for  draw- 
ing, and  should  be  the  main  dependence  in  school 
work. 
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3.  John  has  brought  his  friend  Rex  to  visit  us  to-day.  We  will  try  to  draw  his  portrait 
while  he  is  here. 

Some  pet  animal  can  always  be  borrowed  for  the  drawing  lesson,  and  it  is  well  for  children 
to  become  accustomed  to  such  visitors  so  that  they  may  be  studied  frankly  and  earnestly 
without  any  nervous  consciousness  of  the  affair  as  being  "against  the  rule.11  A  dog,  cat,  or 
other  animal  will  usually  keep  changing  its  pose,  and  finished  drawings  may  be  out  of  the 
question ;  but  if  the  children  can  be  led  to  really  look  seriously  at  its  form,  making  an  attempt 
to  put  down  its  general  proportions  and  contours  as  they  appear,  the  exercise  in  seeing  will  be 
well  worth  while. 
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If  the  dog  should  be  of  a  slender-bodied,  long-limbed  breed,  a  few  questions  might  well 
guide  the  children's  observations:  Is  this  dog's  body  shaped  like  your  kitten's  at  home? 
Which  has  the  longer,  slenderer 
legs?  Which  has  the  rounder 
head?  Do  they  have  ears  of  the 
same  shape?  Do  they  hold  their 
ears  in  the  same  way  ? 


Perhaps  the  children  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  draw  other  kinds  of  dogs  at  home, 
and  bring  these  drawings  to  show  how  their  dogs  differ  from  John's  dog. 

Any  kind  of  pet  animal  will  be  valuable  for  a  subject,  and  will  help  hold  the  drawing 
lessons  closely  allied  to  the  other  lessons. 


Up  the  oak  tree  close  beside  him, 
Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
In  and  out  among  the  branches, 
Coughed  and  chatted  from  the  oak  tree, 
Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing, 
"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!  " 


And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic, 
Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 
"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha !  " 

—  H.  W.  Longfellow. 


See  the  kitten  on  the  wall, 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall. 


William  Wordsworth. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  combine  a  language  lesson  with  a  lesson  in  drawing  birds 
or  animals,  let  the  children  write  what  they  know,  or  copy  verses  easily  to  be 
found  in  any  good  collections  of  poetry  for  chidren,  in  children's  magazines, 
etc.    This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  child's  drawing  in  the  second  year. 

4.  The  canary  may  have  his  picture  drawn  to-day.  The  best  of  all  the 
pictures  shall  be  put  in  the  exhibition  frame  (or  sent  to  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent, etc.). 

An  inexpensive  —  even  a  home-made  —  picture  frame,  the  right  size  to  re- 
ceive a  sheet  of  the  children's  drawing  paper,  and  so  made  that  pictures  in  it 
can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced,  may  be  made  an  additional  incentive  to 
effect  in  the  drawing  lessons.  The  honor  of  a  temporary  place  in  such  a  frame 
emphasizes  greatly  the  desirability  of  careful  seeing  and  careful  drawing. 

The  children  are  sometimes  additionally  interested,  if  told  they  may  add  to  their  sketch  of 
the  real  bird  an  imaginary  branch  or  twig  or 
grass  spray  for  him  to  perch  on.  If  the  bird 
takes  the  right  pose  for  drinking,  let  them 
add  a  drinking  vessel  "out  of  their  own 
heads.11  The  addition  of  such  imaginary 
details,  if  made  a  reward  of  merit  for  faith- 
ful observation  of  real,  present  facts,  will 
help  develop  right  feeling  for  the  lesson. 

A  seeing  and  drawing  lesson  can  often 
be  helpfully  associated  with  a  lesson  jn  lan- 
guage or  in  writing ;  the  children  are  more 
interested  in  each  lesson  for  its  bearing  on 
the  other.  There  are  numberless  pretty 
verses  about  birds  which  the  children  will 
be  glad  to  learn  or  copy. 


I  once  saw  a  little  bird  come  hop,  hop,  hop ; 
And  I  cried,  little  bird,  won't  you  stop,  stop,  stop  ? 
But  he  bowed  his  little  head,  as  if  to  say  adieu, 
And  shook  his  little  tail,  and  far  away  he  flew. 


"  Robin  in  the  cherry  tree, 

Will  you  drop  one  down  for  me  ?  " 

"  Do  not  tease  so,  let  me  be  !  " 
"  Robin,  without  more  ado, 
Come,  be  kind,  and  drop  me  two !  " 

"  They're  not  ripe  enough  for  you !  " 
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Sometimes  a  chicken  or  a  duckling  can  be  brought  to  school.  Try  to  have  the  children 
see  the  general  form  of  the  body,  the  legs,  the  head,  and  bill. 
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These  drawings  of  ducks,  made  by  a  second  year  child,  show  an  excellent  appreciation 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  a  duck's  appearance,  —  prominent  bill,  curved  neck,  plump 
breast,  webbed  feet. 
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5.  The  tree  buds  are  just  waking  after  their  winter  sleep ;  see  how  pretty  they  are ! 
Let  us  make  some  pictures  to  remember  them  by. 

The  sketches  shown  on  page  no  are  reproduced  from  nature  work  by  second  year  chil- 
dren. In  the  pussy  willow  sketch,  the  child  evidently  tried  to  express  color  as  well  as  form, 
giving  the  stem  an  effect  different  from  that  of  the  silvery,  downy  pussies. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  other  sketches  from  similar  twigs  a  few  weeks  later,  and  com- 
pare the  two  sets  of  sketches. 


6.  To-morrow  we  will  draw  grasses  or  flowers.  Can  you  find  some 
that  will  be  pretty  in  a  picture? 

Encourage  appreciation  of  even  the  smallest  opportunities  for  flower 
study.  Children  in  the  most  unpromising  city  districts  can  sometimes 
bring  potted  plants  or  grasses, 


and  graceful,  flowering  "weeds  " 
from  vacant  building  lots. 

Let  children  do  a  part  of 
their  drawings  on  the  black- 
board. Working  thus  on  a  large 
scale  will  tend  to  develop  freer' 
methods  of  movement  and  hand- 
ling. Aim  first  of  all  to  get  the 
children  to  feel  and  express 
the  vigorous,  airy  life  in 

Little  dancing  leaves, 
Grasses,  ferns,  and  sedges, 

Nodding  to  the  sheaves 
Out  of  tangled  hedges. 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 


There  are  many  beautiful  bits  of  verse  about 
grasses  that  will  help  the  children  to  appreciate 
the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  dainty  things. 

Red-Top  and  Timothy 

Come  here  in  the  spring; 
Light  spears  out  of  emerald  sheaths 

Everywhere  they  swing; 
Harmless  little  soldiers, 

On  the  field  they  play, 
Nodding  plumes  and  crossing  blades 

All  the  livelong  day. 
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Timothy  and  Red-Top 

Bring  their  music  band ; 
Some  with  scarlet  epaulets, 

Strutting  stiff  and  grand ; 
Some  in  sky-blue  jackets, 

Some  in  vests  of  pink; 
Black  and  white  their  leader's  coat  — 

Restless  Bobolink ! 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 

These  grass  drawings  in  the  oblong  panels 
are  reproduced  from  the  work  of  second  year 
children. 

Even  in  midwinter  it  is  usually  possible  to 
brighten  the  day  with  a  bit  of  nature  drawing. 
At  Christmas  time  the  city  as  well  as  the  country 
is  rich  in  material. 

The  Holly,  oh,  the  Holly, 

Green  leaf,  and  berry  red, 
Is  the  plant  that  thrives  in  winter 

When  all  the  rest  are  fled. 
—  Alice  Williams  Brotherton,  in  St  Nicholas. 


Potted  plants,  at  least,  are  available  at  all 
times  of  year,  and  children  delight  in  drawing 
them.  The  child 
who  drew  this 
one,  certainly  felt 
its  vigorous,  up- 
ward impulse, 


and  had  some  appreciation  of  the  graceful  curvature  of  its  leaf 
outlines. 

7.  What  can  you  see  from  the  window  ? 

Let  the  children  select  some  detail  of  the  window  view, 
not  attempting  to  draw  a  complete  landscape  or  a  pile  of 
buildings.    Perhaps  a  tree  may  be  in  sight. 


I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir  trees,  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  cbse  against  the  sky. 

—  Thomas  Hood. 
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Perhaps  a  weather-vane  will  attract  the  eye. 

A  weather-vane  am  I, 
Close  neighbor  to  the  sky; 
My  gilded  shaft  I  fly 
As  any  wind  directs,  I  heed  not  where  nor  why. 

—  Edith  Thomas. 

Perhaps  a  kite  may  be  seen  tethered  to  a  window. 

Fly  away,  away,  kite, 

Fly  away,  away, 
Like  a  painted  bird,  kite, 

With  your  tail  so  gay. 
Round  the  happy  sun,  kite, 

As  if  you  flew  with  wings, 
Up  among  the  bright  clouds, 

Where  the  skylark  sings. 

High,  high ! 
High  as  the  sky; 
But  I'll  come  back  to  y 
By  and  by. 

Perhaps  some  child  will  seize  on  a  bit  of  the  passing  life  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  watched  the  travellers,  heat  oppressed, 
Pause  by  the  way  to  drink  and  rest, 

And  the  sweltering  horses  dip,  as  they  drank, 
Their  nostrils  deep  in  the  cool,  sweet  tank. 

—J.  G.  Whittier. 


If  the  subject  chosen  is  something 
stationary,  like  a  roof,  a  gate,  a  tree, 
etc.,  it  will  be  possible  to  lead  children 
to  look  again  and  correct  their  first 
errors  of  "seeing."  It  is,  of  course, 
much  better  to  lead  them  to  discover 
and  correct  the  inaccuracies  in  their 
own  work  than  to  tell  them  to  make 
specific  changes  in  it. 

Some  children  may  be  impressed 
by  the  idea  of  the  window  casing  as 
serving  for  a  picture  frame,  and  wish 
to  enclose  their  own  pictures  in  out- 
lines. Lead  them  to  think  about  the 
appropriateness  of  a  particular  outline 
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for  a  particular  picture.  The  landscape  in  the  horizontal  oblong,  reproduced  here,  was  drawn 
by  a  child  in  the  second  year  of  school. 


If  a  long  vista  of  railroad  track,  a  line  of  trees,  or  telegraph  poles  is  to  be  seen,  an  excel- 
lent chance  is  given  for  studying  and  drawing  the  effects  of  distance.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
unwise  to  force  upon  second  year  children  any  would-be  scientific  explanation  of  the  effects 

observed. 
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I  wonder  and  wonder  all  day  long, 
And  I  think  and  think  in  the  night, 

About  what's  down  at  the  end  of  the  tracks 
Just  where  they  go  out  of  my  sight. 


Way  down  there  where  the  ground  hits  the  sky, 
All  those  tall  funny  poles  at  the  side 

Are  nearer  and  nearer  each  other, 

And  the  tracks  are  not  nearly  as  wide. 


The  tracks  are  wide  out  back  of  the  house, 
And  the  telegraph  poles  are  tall, 

But  why  they  grow  shorter  and  shorter 
I  don't  understand  at  all. 


When  the  train  goes  by,  a  great  black  thing 

That  comes  from  the  hills  afar, 
I  wonder  why,  when  it  reaches  that  point, 

It  would  go  in  our  doughnut  jar. 


Sister  says  it's  called  the  vanishing  point, 
That  things  are  not  smaller  at  all, 

That  the  tracks  are  as  wide  as  ever, 
And  the  telegraph  poles  just  as  tall. 


Clara  E.  Atwoob. 


8.  Find  the  three  models  that  you  like  best, 
picture  of  the  group  ? 


Can  you  make  a 


Let  this  exercise  practically 
repeat  Exercise  5,  page  25,  the  chil- 
dren drawing  as  well  as  arranging 
their  groups.  In  this  case  the  draw- 
ing will  be  the  means  by  which 
they  tell  how  they  see  the  forms  in 
question.  If  a  drawing  is  fla- 
grantly untrue,  have  the  child  look 
again  and  find  his  mistake  for  himself.  The  most  common  difficulties 
will  be  those  of  seeing  how  certain  forms  in  a  group  are  partially 
hidden  by  others  (the  lessons  in  "  Seeing  Form,1'  pages  24-28,  are 
intended  to  help  here),  and  of  seeing  the  models  in  their  right  pro- 
portions as  to  length,  breadth,  and  height.  But  children  can  very  soon 
be  interested  in  looking  more  closely  after  these  points  and  in  criticis- 
ing their  own  drawings  as  statements  of  what  they  saw. 

When  drawing  groups  of  models,  let  the  children  occasionally 
finish  their  pictures  by  enclosing  them  with  lines,  making  an  oblong 
space.  Let  them  sometimes  construct  the  oblong  first  and  draw  the 
picture  within  it.  They  will  gradually  come  to  feel  the  relationship 
between  a  picture  and  the  space  it  occupies. 

Two  or  three  successive  lesson  periods  might  profitably  be  devoted 
to  variations  of  this  exercise. 
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9.  We  will  each  draw  one  model  on  the  blackboard.  Who  chooses  the  ellipsoid, 
the  ovoid  ? 

Great  freedom  and  directness  can  be  obtained  through  blackboard  drawing.  The  work 
may,  however,  be  done  on  paper  if  blackboard  drawing  is  not  practicable.  Try  to  lead 
the  children  gradually  toward  more  conscious  seeing  and  more  self-controlled  drawing.  The 
great  advantage  of  drawing  from  type  models  at  this  juncture  is  that  the  models  are  in- 
variable in  form  and  proportion ;  a  model  drawing  can  be  tested  and  proven  by  direct 
comparison  with  the  original. 


Let  a  row  of  children  of  different  sizes,  as  in  the  illustration,  hold  cylinders  as  illus- 
trated, and  let  the  children  at  their  seats  note  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  different 
cylinders  and  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  ellipses  at  top  and  bottom. 


have  the  model  drawn  in  all  three  successive  positions.  Have  the  models  drawn  turned  first 
at  one  angle  and  then  at  another,  and  drawn  both  ways.  Perfect  results  are  not  to  be 
looked  for ;  the  exercises  will  serve  their  purpose  if  they  increase  even  a  little  the  children's 
power  of  seeing  the  resulting  differences  in  the  appearance  of  the  models  and  their  power 
of  telling  what  they  see. 

10.  Do  you  think  you  can  show  me  in  a  drawing  just  how  an  ovoid  lies  ? 

Most  frequently  children  draw  an  ovoid  as  if  the  long  axis  were  horizontal,  just  as  they  do 
an  ellipsoid.  It  is  well  to  have  the  two  drawn  in  the  same  exercise  so  that  the  children  may 
see  by  comparison  that  the  ovoid  does  not  lie  as  the  ellipsoid  does,  that  the  ovoid  always 
lies  with  the  long  axis  oblique.    Why  ? 
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If  practicable,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  several  lesson  periods  to  exercises  in  seeing  and 
drawing  the  type  models.  The  equilateral  triangular  prism  may  be  the  subject  for  five  or  six 
exercises  in  its  different  positions.  The  illustration  below  shows  a  second  year  child's  draw- 
ing of  the  equilateral  triangular  prism  in  two  positions.    The  cone  and  pyramid  also  show 


great  variety  in  their  different  positions.  It  may  be  well  to  take  the  models  in  their  order 
as  given  on  page  17.  Time  will  be  saved  if  the  children  all  study  the  same  models  at  the 
same  time,  the  teacher  being  thus  able  to  give  directions  for  holding  or  placing  which  will 
apply  to  all  at  once. 

Thoughtful  drawing  of  models,  based  on 
thoughtful  seeing,  gradually  becomes  of  great  prac- 
tical assistance  in  the  other  kinds  of  drawing.  The 
child  who  studied  this  cube,  and  discovered  the 
•foreshortening  of  the  top  face,  the  convergence  of 
its  receding  horizontal  edges,  was  naturally  the 
better  able  to  see  similar  effects  in  other  cubic 
objects,  for  example,  the  box. 

So,  when  it  came  to  illustrating  the  old  tale 
about  Pandora  and  the  closed  box,  it  proved  easy 
and  natural  to  draw  the  box  with  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  cubic  casket,  as  shown  below. 

11.  We  have  two  triangular  models  that 
are  a  good  deal  alike,  and  yet  not  alike.  Let  us 
take  their  pictures  on  the  two  halves  of  one  sheet 
of  paper. 

Have  pencil  lines  drawn  across  the  papers, 
dividing  each  page  neatly  into  two  divisions. 
Let  the  children  draw  the  right  triangular  prism 
on  the  left  half  page,  the  equilateral  triangular 
prism  on  the  right  half,  both  prisms  in  the  same  position,  i.e.  both  vertical  with  one  plane  face 
in  front,  or  both  horizontal  with  their  long  edges  running  from  back  to  front. 
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Turn  the  sheets  over,  and  draw  the  same  two  models  again,  changing  their  positions. 
After  the  models  have  been  put  away  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  let  the  children  write  under 
each  drawing,  the  name  of  the  model  represented. 

12.  Let  us  see  how  many  different  pictures  we  can  make  of  our  cones. 

Let  the  children  experiment  quickly  with  the  models,  to  see  in  how  many  different  posi- 
tions they  can  be  placed  or  held.    Have  quick  sketches  made,  showing  its  appearance  in  all 

these  various  positions.  The  cone  standing  on 
its  circular  base  gives  one  familiar  appearance ; 
the  cone  held,  point  downward,  with  the  circular 
face  uppermost,  gives  another  effect ;  the  cone 
lying  on  its  side  with  its  vertex  toward  the  left, 
lying  on  its  side  with  the  vertex  toward  the 
right,  lying  on  one  side  with  the  vertex  toward  the 
observer,  or  with  the  vertex  pointed  directly  away 
from  the  observer,  —  all  these  conditions  can 
be  observed  and  roughly  sketched  in  one  lesson 
period.  The  purpose  of  such  an  exercise  is  train- 
ing for  eye  and  hand,  not  the  production  of  a 
symmetrically  arranged  result  sheet.  The  illustration  shows  the  drawing  of  models  by  a 
second  year  child. 

13.  How  many  different  pictures  can  you  draw  from  your  square  pyramid  ? 

The  general  line  of  procedure  suggested  for  Exercise  12  will  be  helpful  here.  If  preferred, 
select  and  give  directions  for  one  particular  position  to  be  studied  first ;  then  have  another 
position  studied  and  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet.  Some  children  may  show,  by  too 
desultory  work  in  Exercise  12,  that  they  need  to  be  given  more  definite  requirements;  self- 
direction  in  study  is  something  for  which  ability  has  to  be  gradually  acquired. 

14.  Let  me  see  how  well  you  can  draw  some  of  the  shapes  you  learned  last  year. 

Review  the  knowledge  of  circles,  squares,  oblongs,  and  triangles  gained  through  the  first 
year's  study.  Keep  the  thought  of  these  shapes  connected  with  details  of  form  in  real  things, 
so  that  the  children's  idea  of  them  may  be  large  and  inclusive.  If  necessary  give  fresh  prac- 
tice in  finding  circles  —  the  plane  end  of  Mary's  pencil,  the  dots  on  John's  necktie,  the  cover 
of  the  clay-jar,  etc. 

Let  the  children  draw  on  the  board  or  on  paper  the  plane  figures  which  they  already  know. 
The  drawings  may  be  from  objects,  from  cardboard  tablets,  from  cut  papers,  etc.,  according 
to  convenience. 

Distribute  sheets  of  manila  paper  and  let  them  be  placed  with  the  long  edges  from  left  to 
right.  Let  them  think  of  half  of  the  sheet  — the  left  half,  the  right  half.  Let  them  think 
how  large  a  circle  would  look  well  on  half  the  sheet. 

Let  them,  with  pencil  in  hand  but  not  touching  the  paper,  trace  the  movement  for  a  circle 
of  a  good  size  just  above  the  paper  so  as  to  get  the  movement.    Let  them  draw  a  circle  of  this 
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■  size  with  long  pencil  holding  (the  fingers  and  thumb  holding  the  pencil  about  in  the  middle), 
•  and  with  free  movement  of  the  arm  from  the  shoulder,  drawing  the  circle  with  one  sweep. 
1  Let  them  draw  another  circle  on  the  right  half. 

Another  good  way  is  to  give  the  children  four-inch  squares  of  colored  paper  from  which 
-  they  may  cut  circles.    Let  them  paste  this  circle  on  the  left  half  and  draw  a  circle  of  the  same 
size  on  the  right  half  of  the  manila  sheet.    Lead  the  children  to  think  carefully  about  the 
placing  of  the  paper  circle  and  of  the  drawing. 

Practice  exercises  on  paper  are  sometimes  given  in  drawing  the  circle  round  and  round 
two  or  three  times.    Free  blackboard  drawing  is  excellent  practice. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Let  the  children  find  among  their  models  the  cube,  the  square  prism,  and  the  square  pyra- 
mid. Let  them  look  at  the  square  faces  —  all  the  edges  equal.  Show  them  how  to  fold  a 
square  of  paper  from  an  oblong  sheet ;  fold  the  lower  left  corner  up  to  meet  the  upper  edge  of 
the  sheet,  then  creasing  from  the  corner  diagonally  down  there  will  result  a  triangle  with  its 
upper  edge  meeting  the  upper  edge  of  the  sheet  and  its  right  edge  resting  on  the  sheet.  Cut 
along  this  right  edge  ;  unfold  and  the  result  will  be  a  square.  For  practice  in  folding  a  square 
in  this  way  four  oblongs  can  be  made  from  one  sheet  of  manila  paper  by  folding  the  nearer 
edge  to  the  farther  edge  and  the  left  edge  to  the  right  edge,  and  dividing  it  into  four  parts. 

Let  the  children  find  any  square  (perhaps  register  openings  or  paneling)  there  may 
be  about  the  room.  Perhaps  they  can  think  of  something  square  they  have  seen — perhaps 
they  can  produce  something  square  from  their  pockets  —  a  handkerchief. 

Having  the  manila  sheets  of  paper  placed  as  before,  let  them  consider  the  size  of  a  square 
that  would  look  well  in  each  half.  Lead  them  to  think  the  squares  as  they  would  look  on 
the  paper  and  to  think  also  of  good  placing.  They  may  —  pencil  in  hand,  but  not  touching 
the  paper  —  trace  the  squares  just  above  the  paper,  to  make  their  concepts  clearer,  then  they 
may  draw  a  square  with  long  pencil  holding  and  free  movement  from  the  shoulder,  keeping  ii 
mind  the  size  of  the  square  suitable  for  the  space.  Try  to  have  the  lines  drawn  freely  and  to 
have  the  paper  touched  rather  lightly  with  pencil.    A  hard,  black  wiry  line  is  to  be  avoided. 

A  three-inch  square  of  colored  paper  may  be  pasted  on  the  left  half  of  the  paper,  and  a 
square  of  the  same  size  drawn  on  the  right  half. 

15.  To-day  we  have  some  new  shapes  to  draw.  Tell  me  first  where  you  have  ever  seen 
such  shapes. 

The  ellipse  and  the  oval  can  be  profitably  studied  in  the  same  lesson,  the  conception 
of  each  figure  being  sharpened  by  appreciation  of  its  resemblance  to  and  difference  from 
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the  other.  It  is  found  a  good  plan  to  have  the  figures  first  cut  in  colored  paper,  then  drawn 
in  outline ;  the  paper  figure  can  be  pasted  on  the  left  half  of  a  sheet  and  the  drawing 
made  beside  it  on  the  right  half.    The  different  figures  may  be  cut  in  different  colors. 


Fig.  3. 


Fie-  4. 


16.  How  many  different  kinds  of  triangles  do  you  know?  Where  have  you  seen  them? 
Can  you  cut  them  in  paper,  —  draw  them? 

A  review  of  the  simple  right-angled  triangle 
studied  in  the  first  year  will  be  helpful  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  triangles  in  the  second 
year. 

Let  the  children  find  equilateral  triangles  in 
their  little  models  and  elsewhere.  Have  the  fig- 
ure cut  from  colored  paper  and  also  drawn  in 

outline,  as  in  Exercise  15.  Fig.  5. 


Fig.  b. 


The  tall  isosceles  triangles  found  in  the 
pyramidal  model  should  be  compared  with 
the  other  kinds  of  triangles.  Encourage  the 
children  to  recall  and  recount  the  places  where 
they  have  seen  such  triangles  otherwise  than  at 
school. 

Lead  the  children  to  study  the  cone  carefully, 
especially  to  hold  it  out  at  arm's  length  and  see 
what  is  its  outline  ;  when  seen  thus  (preferably 
seen  dark  against  light,  as  when  the  child 
faces  a  window),  many  children  will  delightedly 
discover  that  the  cone  hides  a  triangle  in  its 
outline ;  its  shadow,  so  to  speak,  may  be  a 
triangle. 
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17.  I  will  give  you  each  a  model.  Let  me  see  what  different  figures  that  you  know 
can  be  found  in  the  model  you  hold. 

Let  the  children  draw  on  the  board,  or  on  paper,  all  the 
shapes  they  can  find  in  any  one  given  model,  e.g.  — 

Ellipsoid:  —  ellipse,  circle. 

Ovoid  :  —  oval,  circle. 

Equi.  tri.  prism  :  —  oblong,  triangle. 

Cone  :  —  circle,  triangle. 

Square  pyramid  :  —  square,  triangle. 

Vase  :  —  circles. 
These  drawings  should  be  made  from  direct  study  of 
the  models.    Children  should  be  encouraged  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  attention  and   pains  to  these  drawings, 
making  them  as  exact  and  truthful  as  possible. 

Do  not  have  the  models  placed  on  the  paper  and  marked 
around.  Results  thus  obtained  may  look  neat  and  accurate, 
but  they  mean  no  real  gain  for  the  children,  either  in  the 
power  to  see  or  the  power  to  use  their  fingers. 

Keep  up  the  search  for  familiar  figures,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  connection  with  the  other 
exercises.  Thus,  when  studying  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  circular  face  of  a  cylinder 
or  a  cone,  try  to  have  the  children  recognize  in  the  flattened,  fore-shortened  shape,  their 
old  acquaintance,  the  ellipse. 


It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  have  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard  with  openings  cut  in  it, 
just  of  the  right  size  and  shape  to  let  the  models  pass  through.  Each  of  the  twelve  models 
will  fit  into  one  or  more  of  these  openings ;  experiments  with  them  seem  to  help  children 
see  outlines  and  remember  them. 
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18.  Can  you  make  nice  letters  like  those  in  a  printed  book  ?  Let  us  draw  them  with 
our  brushes  and  ink. 

Neat  lettering  is  a  desirable  accompaniment  to  drawing,  and  practice  in  lettering  is  excel- 
lent training  for  eye  and  hand. 

If  practicable,  have  the  alphabet  worked  out  with  brush  and  ink  instead  of  pencil.  The 
children  will  gain  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  of  self-controlled  hand-work. 

19.  How  many  kinds  of  letters  do  you  use  in  making  words  ?  How  many  kinds  of  lines 
do  you  know  how  to  use  in  making  drawings  ? 

Review  three  kinds  of  straight  lines,  —  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique.  Teach  the  terms 
parallel  to,  perpendicular  to  (that  is,  at  right  angles  to) .  Let  the  children  find  such  lines  in 
the  schoolroom,  or  describe  them  as  seen  elsewhere.  Talk  of  curved  lines.  Have  the  chil- 
dren find  these  in  the  models  or  other  objects  about  the  schoolroom.  Compare  the  curved 
outlines  of  the  vase  model  and  of  the  ellipsoid  or  ovoid;  how  do  they  differ?  Compare  the 
curves  in  the  letter  C  with  those  in  the  letter  S;  how  do  they  differ?  Ask  the  children 
where  else  they  have  seen  reversed  curves.  Give  practice  in  drawing, straight  lines  of  various 
kinds,  simple  curves,  and  reversed  curves.  If  preferred,  let  the  children  draw  objects  —  any 
objects  they  prefer  —  in  which  such  lines  (simple  and  reversed  curves)  occur. 

20.  We  will  study  our  vase  model  again  to-day ;  what  regular  shapes  can  you  find  in  it  ? 

Observation  of  the  vase  model  (held  vertical.)  from  directly  above  or  directly  below  will 
discover  in  each  case  two  circles  ;  both  the  circular  base  and  the  circular  top  face  are  smaller 
than  the  widest  sweep  of  the  body.  Some  children  will  see  this  without 
any  help  from  the  teacher.  Let  them  draw  on  the  board  what  they  see. 
Teach  the  terms  centre  and  diameter  as  applied  to  a  circle.  Use  the  term 
concentric  (having  a  common  centre)  as  applied  to  the  circles  shown  here. 

Review  the  ellipse,  Fig.  3,  page  120,  and  oval,  Fig.  4,  page  120,  in  com- 
parison with  the  circle,  Fig.  1,  page  119.    Give  the  term  diameter  as  the 
name  for  a  straight  line  dividing  a  figure  into  two  equal  and  correspond- 
ing parts.    Lead  them  to  see  that  the  ellipse  has  two  diameters,  a  long  diameter  and  a  short 
diameter. 

Fig.  U  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

21.  Let  me  see  how  well  you  remember  the  straight  line  figures  we  have  studied. 

Let  this,  if  possible,  be  a  blackboard  exercise.  Assign  different  figures  to  different 
children,  —  squares,  obiongs,  right-angled  triangles,  equilateral  triangles,  etc.    Give  the  term 
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bisect,  meaning  to  divide  into  two  equal  parts  ;   have  the  children  bisect  their  figures  or 
bisect  certain  lines  in  their  figures. 

Review  the  term  diameter,  see  Fig.  i,  and  apply  it  by  drawing  squares 
or  oblongs  and  marking  their  diameters.  Give  the  term  diagonal,  see 
Fig.  2  (a  line  connecting  opposite  angles),  and 


have  it  illustrated  in  the  children's  drawings. 


Fig.  l. 


An  occasional  blackboard  review  exercise  like 
this  will  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  fresh  and  vivid 
the  children's  concept  of  the  geometric  figures  and  their  memory 
of  simple  geometric  terms. 

22.  Let  us  see  what  pretty 
borders  we  can  make,  using  these 
flowers  on  their  slender  stems  for 
our  units. 

Children  delight  in  decora- 
tive drawing  based  on  a  flower 
or  a  leafy  sprig  as  a  motive. 
The  illustration  here  shows  a 
second  year  child's  idea  of  a 
pretty  row  of  flowers  extending 
across  a  given  space. 

23.  Can  you  draw  this  pretty  figure  on  my  book  cover? 

Provide  occasional  examples  of  good,  simple,  decorative  figures  in  fairly  large  sizes  (four 
to  six  inches  high)  for  the  children  to  study  and  draw.1  Where  practicable,  it  is  well  to  have 
them  study  applied  ornament  as  well  as  ornament  in  the  abstract.  The  terms  unit,  repeat, 
symmetry,  etc.,  can  be  reviewed  (p.  90)  in  connection  with  these  exercises. 

It  is  often  a  good  idea  to  have  work  in  colored  paper  mounted  on  one  half  of  a  given 
sheet  of  practice  paper  (if  a  border,  along  the  upper  half ;  if  a  rosette,  on  the  left  half)  an 
outline  drawing  of  the  arrangement  being  drawn,  in  a  later  lesson  period,  on  the  other  hah 
of  the  same  sheet. 


1  These  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  primary  manuals  of  the  Prang  Courses.  Many  are  given  in 
a  little  book  on  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting,  by  Katherine  M.  Ball,  published  by  the  same  house. 


From  a  drawing  by  a  second  year  child. 


CHAPTER  X. 
PICTURE  DAYS. 

A  child  looked  up  at  his  father's  smile: 

"What  do  the  pictures  say?1' 
"  If  my  little  boy  will  look  awhile, 

A  meaning  all  have  they.1' 

These  are  bright  days  in  school.  Everyone  has  always  known  that  a  picture-book 
will  keep  a  child  quiet  and  happy  for  a  long  time.  And  now  this  knowledge  has  found 
its  way  into  the  schools,  and  all  are  asking  for  pictures  and  casts  for  the  schoolroom 
walls,  and  also  for  pictures  that  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  Teachers  of 
primary  rooms,  as  well  as  those  of  higher  grades,  are  finding  time  to  set  apart  certain 
days,  sometimes  once,  sometimes  twice  a  month,  as  "  Picture  Days."  The  selection 
of  pictures  for  the  schoolroom  walls  is  one  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  these 
pictures  are  silently  helping  to  form  the  desires  of  the  children  for  good  or  for  ill.1  It 
is  better  to  have  one  really  fine  picture  than  to  have  several  that  are  only  of  passing 
interest. 

The  schoolroom  walls  should,  however,  be  considered  first.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
sunshine,  or  the  effect  of  sunshine,  in  the  schoolroom.  If  the  room  has  an  east,  north, 
or  west  exposure,  and  hence  comparatively  little  or  no  sunshine,  a  rather  pale  yellowish 
tint  inclining  to  cream  color  is  good  for  the  walls ;  but,  if  the  room  has  a  southern 
exposure,  it  will  be  found  agreeable  to  modify  what  may  be  sometimes  an  excess  of 

1  Many  fine  thoughts  and  practical  suggestions  will  be  found  in  "  Art  for  the  Eye,"  by  Ross  Turner, 
published  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company.  This  book  is  illustrated  with  reproductions.  Mr. 
Turner  is  well  known  through  his  beautiful  water-color  pictures  as  well  as  through  his  efforts  to  bring 
art  into  the  schoolroom. 

The  Public  School  Art  League  of  Boston  has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Notes  and  Sugges- 
tions on  Schoolroom  Decoration,"  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
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sunshine  by  giving  the  walls  a  slightly  greenish  tone.  The  woodwork  may  be  a  little 
darker  in  tone  than  the  walls,  and  the  window  shades  should  harmonize  in  coloring. 
The  whole  effect  of  a  schoolroom  should  be  light  rather  than  dark.  Of  course,  the 
desks  should  be  kept  bright,  and  the  floors  should  be  well  swept  and  washed.  Growing 
plants  in  the  windows  add  cheerfulness  and  companionship. 

The  schoolroom  will  thus  be  worthily  ready  for  such  works  of  art  as  can  be 
obtained.  If  sufficient  means  are  not  at  once  available,  it  will  be  better  to  wait  awhile 
than  to  put  up  crude  and  poor  pictures  of  commonplace  subjects.  The  children 
should  have  the  best,  and  in  these  days  of  reproductions  of  fine  pictures  at  small  cost 
it  is  quite  possible  to  give  them  the  best. 

One  photographic  reproduction  of  a  really  fine  picture,  one  fine  cast,  a  fine  color 
print,  and  a  little  cabinet  for  one  or  more  examples  of  fine  pottery  forms  will  create  an 
art  atmosphere  which  will  be  uplifting  to  all  that  enter  the  room.  Such  a  beginning 
having  been  made,  other  fine  things  will  follow.  Two  horizontal  strips  of  moulding 
about  twelve  inches  apart  may  be  placed  just  above  the  wainscoting,  panes  of  glass 
may  be  fitted  to  slide  in  between  the  mouldings,  and  behind  these  smaller  reproduc- 
tions of  good  pictures  may  be  placed.  The  picture  will  be  at  just  about  the  right 
height  for  the  children  to  see  when  they  are  standing. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  schoolroom,  cheerful  with  light  walls,  light  woodwork, 
window-shades  of  a  harmonizing  color,  the  windows  bright  with  plants,  possibly  sash 
curtains  to  soften  the  glare  if  necessary ;  on  one  wall  a  fine  picture,  suitably  and 
quietly  framed  in  light  wood,  —  perhaps  a  madonna,  always  bringing  to  the  child 
the  great,  embracing  thought  of  mother  love,  —  a  cast  on  another  wall,  telling  its 
story  of  youthful  joy;  on  another  wall,  a  beautiful,  well-chosen  color  print,  bringing 
the  song  of  color  to  the  children ;  on  another  wall  or  in  a  corner  a  light-colored 
cabinet,  not  large,  holding  a  few  pieces  of  pottery,  charming  alike  in  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  form  and  color  !  To  complete  the  picture,  imagine  the  teacher  and  the 
little  children,  living  much  of  their  daily  life  in  this  bright  room,  with  spotless  desks 
and  floors  well  swept,  and  with  the  constant  inspiration  of  beauty  !  What  could  there 
be  more  fair  to  look  upon  than  such  a  schoolroom?  And  would  not  teacher  and 
children  alike  find  the  help  toward  the  good  that  there  is  in  the  beautiful,  and  the 
help  toward  the  individually  creative  by  the  surroundings  made  through  fine  exam- 
ples of  truly  great  works  ? 
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A  few  pictures  and  casts  are  suggested  here  as  specially  appropriate  for  primary 
schools.  Longer  lists  will  be  found  in  the  books  already  referred  to.  All  art  repro- 
ductions that  are  to  be  hung  on  the  wall  should  be  of  a  size  to  be  seen  readily  from 
any  part  of  the  room. 

A  Madonna  and  child :  for  example,  the  Sistine  Madonna  of  Raphael,  the  Holy  Night  of 
Correggio,  or  one  of  Le  Rolle's  religious  subjects. 

A  landscape  with  human  figures  or  animals  or  both  :  for  example,  Breton's  Song  of  the  Lark, 
Troyon's  Return  to  the  Farm,  or  the  Watering  Trough  in  the  Field,  by  Dupre. 

A  picture  of  child  life :  for  example,  Geoffroy's  Primary  School  in  Brittany,  Van  Dyck's  Chil- 
dren of  Charles  I,  Nature  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  or  one  of  the  many  charming  child 
portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

A  cast  in  bas  relief-,  for  example,  Thorwaldsen's  Night  or  Morning,  or  Hunt's  Flight  of 
Time  ;  perhaps  also  a  cast  in  the  round,  —  for  example,  DonatehVs  little  St.  John  or  one 
of  his  Bambinos. 

But  the  more  fragile  forms  of  clay, 
Hardly  less  beautiful  than  they, 
These  saints  and  angels  that  adorn 
The  walls  of  hospitals,  and  tell 
The  story  of  good  deeds  so  well 
That  poverty  seems  less  forlorn, 
And  life  more  like  a  holiday. 

—  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Some  casts  of  Barye's  or  Fremiet's  cats  or  rabbits,  may  be  added  to  the  collection 
for  the  cabinet. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  right  color  prints  for  schoolroom  walls,  but  there  are  a  few 
fine  reproductions  of  water-color  pictures  of  fruits  and  flowers  that  are  beautiful  in  trans- 
parency and  harmony  of  color.  A  series  of  small  color  prints  of  birds  and  flowers  can 
be  arranged  between  mouldings  as  suggested  above. 

The  children  are  glad  to  know  who  painted  the  pictures,  and  learn  to  love  the 
artists  who  made  the  pictures.  A  book  by  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  "  Stories  of 
Art  and  Artists,"  is  especially  helpful  here,  as  it  was  written  for  young  readers,  having 
been  first  published  in  St.  Nicholas. 
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The  Sistine  Madonna  on  the  opposite  page  was  painted  by  one  of  the  world's 
great  artists.    The  children  will  be  interested  to  hear  something  about  him. 

Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520)  was  born  at  Urbino,  Italy.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and 
Raphael's  first  playthings  were  brushes  and  pencils,  but  both  the  parents  of  Raphael  died 
when  he  was  but  a  child.  When  Raphael  was  twelve  years  old  he  entered  the  studio  of  Peru- 
gino  in  Perugia  as  an  art  student,  where  he  worked  and  studied  for  eight  years.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  when  his  boyish  sketches  were  first  shown  Perugino,  the  painter  was  so  much 
impressed  by  them  that  he  said,  "  Let  him  come  as  my  pupil ;  he  will  soon  be  my  master.1' 
His  first  independent  picture  was  a  picture  of  childhood,  the  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John.  When 
he  left  Perugino,  he  painted  a  very  celebrated  picture,  called  "The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. " 

After  returning  for  a  while  to  Urbino,  he  longed  for  a  broader  life  and  went  to  Florence, 
seeing  for  the  first  time  its  art  treasures.  There  was  Giotto's  tower,  there  was  the  cathedral 
with  its  wonderful  dome,  there  were  the  famous  bronze  gates  of  Ghiberti,  there  were  the 
paintings  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  there  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  were  working. 
Under  these  influences  his  own  style  changed  and  he  came  into  his  second  manner.  His 
figures  were  less  conventional,  more  real ;  his  color,  which  before  was  pale,  became  full  and  rich. 

He  is  best  known  by  his  pictures  of  Madonnas,  of  which  he  painted  more  than  forty ;  the 
Madonna  della  Sedia  (Madonna  of  the  chair),  so  well  known,  is  full  of  poetic  feeling.  Among 
all  these  pictures,  the  most  .famous  is  "The  Sistine  Madonna,"  now  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  which 
is  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  paintings  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
because  originally  painted  for  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Sixtus.  In  this  picture  the  mother 
and  child  are  represented  as  above  the  clouds,  while  behind  them  is  a  bright  background  of 
countless  angels.  Below,  two  cherubs  look  up  in  adoration,  while  at  the  right  is  St.  Sixtus, 
as  an  old  man  in  heavy  draperies,  who  seems  to  be  pointing  to  his  people  below  while  he  looks 
up  to  the  mother  and  child.  Saint  Barbara  at  the  left  is  looking  down,  lost  in  thoughtful  love. 
The  curtains  at  either  side  seem  to  have  been  drawn  for  a  moment  that  this  wonderful  vision 
may  be  seen.  The  coloring  is  at  the  same  time  strong  and  delicate.  The  picture  is  shrined 
in  a  room  by  itself  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  Heavy  curtains  at  the  two  doors,  at  which  guards 
always  stand,  shut  off  the  outer  world.  The  picture  is  so  beautiful  that  the  beholders  speak 
only  in  whispers.    This  was  Raphael's  last  Madonna. 

On  the  opposite  page,  only  the  mother  and  child  with  their  sweet  ineffable  grace  are  seen. 
The  gentle  motion  of  the  figure,  shown  by  the  feet  and  by  the  swirl  of  the  drapery,  adds  to  the 
upward  lift  which  the  picture  gives.  And  the  enveloping  of  the  child  and  the  mother  together 
by  the  mantle  again  enhances  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Raphael  painted  wonderful  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  the  palace  of  the  Popes,  including 
"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  known  as  Raphael's  cartoons,  and  "The  Dispute  of  the  Sacra- 
ment," "The  School  of  Athens,"  "Parnassus,"  and  "Incendio  del  Borgo."  Saint  Cecilia 
(the  patron  saint  of  music),  listening  to  the  singing  of  angels,  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
pictures.    His  last  picture  was  "  The  Transfiguration." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  beauty,  was  very  much  loved  and  courted,  and  had  many  eager 
followers.    He  was  an  architect  and  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter. 
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The  Sistine  Madonna  represents  the  art  of  the  Renaissance ;  the  picture  on  the 
next  page,  "The  Song  of  the  Lark,"  shows  us  an  example  from  modern  art,  as  the 
artist,  Jules  Breton,  is  still  living. 

Jules  Breton,  the  painter  of  "  The  Song  of  the  Lark,1'  is  a  French  artist,  born  in  1827. 
He  wrote,  for  his  daughter  Virginie,  a  delightful  account  of  his  own  life,  his  country  childhood, 
his  schoolboy  interests,  and  the  work,  play,  and  friendships  of  his  later  years  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. He  took  great  delight,  as  a  child,  in  flowers  and  birds,  in  fluttering  insects  and  sun- 
shiny skies.  One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  of  a  visit  of  the  village  painter  who  repainted 
the  window-shutters,  touched  up  the  pigeon-house  and  the  weather-vane,  and  even  restored  to 
fresh  gayety  certain  weather-beaten,  painted  statues  of  the  four  seasons  that  decorated  his 
father's  garden  ;  and  he  thus  records  the  effect  of  this  work  upon  himself :  — 

"The  first  time  I  saw  this  man  I  said  to  myself,  'I  will  be  a  painter.'  He  would  glance 
at  me  severely  whenever  I  touched  his  pencils ;  when  he  felt  in  the  humor,  however,  he  would 
talk  to  me  about  the  various  chateaus  where  he  had  worked.1' 

Recalling  his  childish  pleasure  in  winter,  he  says  :  — 

"Ah,  what  delight  when  the  first  snow-flakes  eddy  through  the  air,  like  a  cloud  of  white 
butterflies,  and  fall  with  velvety  softness  upon  the  ground,  which  is  gradually  covered  with 
their  cold  and  immaculate  splendor  ! 

"  How  our  cries  of  joy  reechoed  sonorously  in  this  vibrant  silence!  What  an  awakening 
for  the  morrow  !  The  rosy  sunlight  falls  slantingly  on  the  white  roofs.  The  sky,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary purity,  casts  a  blue  shadow  on  the  smooth,  white  carpet  of  snow  in  the  courtyard. 
Among  the  branches  of  the  cherry-tree  capricious  rays  of  light  play  in  rosy  hues  among  the 
myriad  sparkles  of  the  iridescent  hoar-frost." 

An  uncle  who  came  to  live  with  the  family,  and  who  afterwards  helped  the  young  Jules  to 
gain  his  artistic  education,  used  to  give  the  children  lessons.  He  often  waked  them  early 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  and  Breton  tells  what  happened  :  — 

"All  the  familiar  sounds  of  rural  existence  began  to  be  heard  again,  one  by  one.  In  the 
stables  the  cows  lowed  ;  in  the  poultry-yard  hens  clucked.  The  doors  of  the  barn  creaked 
upon  their  hinges. 

"My  uncle  threw  open  the  blinds.  As  the  dawn  became  further  advanced,  and  the  sky 
grew  rosier  and  brighter  in  the  east,  he  would  call  us  out  to  the  balcony.  .  .  .  Under 
the  purple  light  of  the  sky,  the  distant  fields  stretched  far  away,  still  wrapped  in  the  mists  soon 
to  be  dissipated  by  the  glowing  disk  of  the  sun." 

When  he  was  sent  to  boarding-school,  his  chief  delight  was  in  the  drawing  lessons  given 
by  a  kind,  easy-going  tutor,  much  of  the  work  being  the  copying  in  charcoal  of  works  of  the 
old  masters.  Raphael,  in  particular,  he  admired  with  boyish  ardor.  It  was  during  a  vacation 
from  this  school,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  that  he  received  his  first  order  for  a 
picture ;  it  was  to  be  used  as  an  ornamental  sign-board  for  a  village  club-house,  and  he  was 
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overjoyed  by  the  honor  and  responsibility.  "  I  was  filled  with  emotion,'1  he  said  afterwards. 
"  The  little  pots  of  chrome  yellow,  vermilion,  and  Prussian  blue  transported  me  with  joy.1' 

Although  much  of  Breton's  life  in  later  years  was  spent  in  Paris  and  other  continental 
cities,  he  remained  enthusiastically  fond  of  country  sights  and  sounds,  country  people,  country 
life.  Almost  all  the  pictures  which  brought  him  fame  and  money  embodied  this  characteristic 
love  of  nature  and  affectionate  sympathy  for  simple,  hard-working  men  and  women.  Besides 
"  The  Song  of  the  Lark,11  here  reproduced,  his  paintings  called  "  The  Gleaners,11  "The  Return 
of  the  Reapers,11  and  "  The  End  of  the  Day 11  are  widely  known  and  loved. 

There  are  many  beautiful  verses  about  the  lark  and  its  singing,  which  even  little 
children  love  to  hear,  because  of  the  music  in  the  verses  themselves.  Shakespeare's 

Hark,  hark,  the  lark 
At  heaven's  gate  sings, 

is  one  of  the  best  of  these  quotable  bits.  Parts  of  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  a  Skylark  "  appeal 
even  to  the  very  little  people.  So,  also,  of  Wordsworth's  familiar  poem.  Many  others 
have  written  beautifully  of  this  particular  bird-song. 

And  up  —  up  —  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 

Mounts  the  lark  on  the  wings  of  her  rapture  driven. 

—  D.  M.  Mom. 

Then  wider  as  awoke  the  day, 

Was  seen  a  speck  —  a  tiny  wing 
That,  from  the  sward,  drifting  away, 

Rose  up  at  heaven's  gate  to  sing 
A  matin  hymn  melodious  :  Hark  ! 
That  orison  !  —  it  was  the  lark. 

—  D.  M.  Moir. 

Up  out  of  the  corn  the  Lark  caroled  in  light 

Like  a  new  splendor  sprung  from  the  dark  husk  of  Night. 

But  heavily  hung  the  droopt  ears  of  the  corn  ; 

They  were  gathering  gold  in  the  dewy  morn. 

O  !  he  sang,  as  he  felt  that  to  singing  was  given 

The  magic  to  build  rainbow  stairways  to  heaven  ! 

And  he  could  not  have  sung  with  more  lusty  cheer, 

Had  all  the  world  listened  on  tiptoe  to  hear  ! 

—  Gerald  Massev. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  silent  influence  of  the  pictures 
and  other  art  works.    On  one  of  the  "  picture  days  "  the  children  may  be  sent  on  a 


PICTURE  DAYS. 


voyage  of  discovery  around  the  room  to  find  what  there  is  about  the  room  that  is 
beautiful.  Another  day,  let  some  child  choose  a  beautiful  picture  on  the  wall ;  "choos- 
ing "  is  always  a  great  pleasure,  a  natural  leaning  toward  selection  —  one  of  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  art.  Let  him  talk  of  it,  let  the  others  talk  of  it,  and  listen  while 
they  reveal,  one  after  another,  the  message  of  the  picture  to  them.  "  Oh,  the  child 
a  poet  is  !  " 

Another  day,  there  may  be  little  pictures  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  These 
little  pictures  should  be  most  carefully  selected  as  to  idea,  as  to  feeling,  as  to  compo- 
sition, for  through  these  little  pictures  the  children's  ideals  will  be  formed.  Some 
of  them  may  be  reproductions  of  those  upon  the  wall.  When  a  picture  on  the  wall  is 
studied,  those  who  are  near-sighted  can  have  the  smaller  reproduction,  and  then  all  can 
enjoy  together.    Here,  again,  the  children  may  tell  what  they  find  in  the  pictures. 

Small  half-tones  of  the  best  pictures  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost.  They  can  be  protected  by  a  frame  of  dark  paper ;  taking  a  sheet  about  two 
inches  larger  each  way  than  the  sheet  on 
which  the  picture  is  printed,  cut  from  the 
middle  of  it  an  oblong  large  enough  to  show 
the  picture ;  fold  the  dark  paper  over  the 
back  of  the  picture  at  the  ends  and  sides, 
pasting  it  at  the  corners.  Or  the  children 
may  be  taught  to  make  little  portfolios  for 
the  pictures  of  two  pieces  of  cardboard,  tied 
together  at  the  back  ;  or  the  pictures  may  be 
kept  in  envelopes. 

Another  day  may  be  given  to  pictures 
which  the  children  bring  themselves.  The 
first  time  the  children  may  be  asked  to  bring 
what  they  like.  Afterward,  some  subject 
may  be  selected,  as  :  — 

A  picture  of  children. 

A  picture  of  flowers. 

A  picture  of  country  life. 

A  landscape. 

A  picture  of  animals. 

A  picture  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  pictures  brought  will  in  a  way  reflect  the 
children's  taste,  yet  that  the  children  will,  of  course,  be  limited  in  their  selection,  and 
perhaps  cannot  find  what  they  really  like ;  but  they  will  bring  what  they  can.  Make 
the  best,  then,  of  all  that  are  brought.  These  pictures  may  be  lightly  attached  to 
large  sheets  of  cardboard  which  can  be  placed  where  they  can  be  seen  by  all,  perhaps 
the  cardboard  sheets  may  rest  in  the  groove  below  the  blackboard.  The  children 
may  be  allowed  to  look  at  them,  —  a  certain  number  of  the  children  around  each 
sheet,  —  and  afterward  the  children  may  tell  what  they  have  seen. 

The  children  may  be  taught  to  trim  the  edges  of  the  pictures  neatly,  and  to  mount 
them  carefully  on  paper  of  light-weight  cardboard,  leaving  a  suitable  margin.  From 
these  the  teacher  may  select  those  which  are  good  (generally  there  will  be  at  least  two 
or  three),  and  an  envelope  collection  for  future  use,  for  some  rainy  day,  may  be  made. 

The  teacher  herself  should  know  something  of  pictures  and  of  artists.  For,  while 
in  picture  study  for  the  primary  grades  the  teacher  is  to  be  mainly  led  by  the  children, 
yet  she  should  be  ready  to  guide  where  direction  is  necessary.  "  How  to  Enjoy 
Pictures,'*  by  Mabel  S.  Emery,  is  full  of  delightful  suggestions  concerning  pictures,  and 
it  has  one  chapter  especially  devoted  to  "  Pictures  in  the  Schoolroom,"  by  Stella  Skinner. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
NEEDLEWORK. 


i 


A  very  simple  kind  of  handwork,  dealing  with  beauty  in  form  and  color,  is  found 
in  the  use  of  the  needle.  It  gives  a  double  pleasure,  that  which  follows  from  any  rhyth- 
mic occupation,  and  that  which  results  from  seeing  any  piece  of  work  grow  in  one's 
hands,  especially  when  the  result  is  one  that  pleases  the  eye.  It  promotes  the 
training  of  the  mind  through  the  hands,  and  therefore  takes  a  legitimate  place  among 
primary  school  occupations.  The  exercises  suggested  for  sewing  are  offered  here  as 
options  in  the  art  study  of  form  and  color. 

i33 
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As  something  more  is  intended  here  than  mere  manual  exercise  to  gain  manual 
dexterity,  as  beauty  is  one  of  the  ends  sought,  the  selection  of  material  and  of  exercises 
to  be  carried  out  becomes  of  great  importance.  The  exercises  should  be  such  as  to 
train  the  hand  in  skill,  the  eye  in  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  and  the  imagination  in  the 
creation  of  new  forms  of  beauty.  All  these  aims  are  quite  compatible  with  simple 
exercises  within  the  comprehension  of  primary  children.  In  order  to  make  the  exer-. 
cises  something  more  than  mere  mechanical  reproduction,  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
work  suggestive  of  pleasing  associations  which  the  teacher  may  increase  by  a  few  words 
here  and  there.  Cardboard  seems  to  be  the  material  best  adapted  for  primary  begin- 
ners. It  is  necessary  that  this  board  should  be  somewhat  stiff  in  order  to  avoid  bend- 
ing and  breaking ;  it  should  be  of  a  pale  neutral  color,  that  it  may  harmonize  with  any 
of  the  colors  used  in  sewing.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the  cardboard  should  be  perfo- 
rated for  the  children.  It  is  better  to  obtain,  if  possible,  cardboard  already  perforated, 
both  in  set  designs,  and  in  perforations  at  regular  intervals,  to  be  used  for  imaginative 
and  creative  work.1  At  first  the  needles  used  should  be  quite  large  and  the  worsted  of 
corresponding  size,  that  there  may  not  be  undue  strain  put  upon  the  minute  motor 
activities.  The  designs  used  should  be  decorative,  and  cultivation  of  taste  in  beauty  of 
design  and  in  harmony  of  color  should  be  a  constant  aim. 

Lead  the  children  to  respect  the  materials  and  to  be  careful  to  have  clean  hands, 
so  that  their  results  may  be  pleasing  in  neatness.    Encourage  them  always  to  do  their 


Fig.  2. 


best,  to  be  thorough,  to  have  the  wrong  side  of  the  work  as  neat  as  the  right  side.  A 
box  should  be  provided  for  unfinished  work,  as  more  than  one  lesson  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  a  design. 


Several  series  of  such  cardboard  designs  are  published  by  The  Prang  Educational  Company. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


For  the  cardboard  work  it  seems  necessary  to  have  a  knotted  thread.  Teach  the 
children  how  to  thread  the  needles  and  how  to  make  a  knot. 

Lead  the  children  to  observe  for  themselves  that  it  is  important  that  the  needle 
should  be  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  and  that  it  should  be  pulled  out  at  the 
same  angle,  and  that  it  must  not  be  pulled  too  hard,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thread  should  not  be  loose  enough  to  loop.    See  Figs,  i,  2,  3. 

Watch  the  way  in  which  the  children  hold  the  needle,  and  help  them  to  an  easier 
or  less  awkward  way  if  they  find  it  hard  ;  but  do  not  insist  upon  absolute  uniformity  in 
this,  for  children's  hands  differ  very  much,  and  the  power  to  control  the  small  groups 
of  muscles  used  in  this  work  will  be  found  very  unequally  developed  in  different  chil- 
dren. In  exacting  a  particular  position  of  the  hand  or  of  the  fingers,  there  might  be 
danger  of  overtaxing  the  brain  as  well  as  of  cramping  the  muscles. 

The  suggestions  made  below 1  show  how  there  may  be  given  exercises  in  sewing, 
associating  thoughts  that  will  connect  the  work  with  the  thought  of  others,  of  the  people 
and  things  of  all  times. 

SUGGESTIVE  EXERCISES. 

Little  hands  that  busy  keep 
Shall  the  richest  harvest  reap. 

No.  1.  This  is  Japanese.  It  opens  the  way  for  some  word  in  regard  to  the  great  beauty 
of  Japanese  art.  Japanese  fans  and  screens  will  be  known  to  many  children.  Tell  them  that 
these  wonderful  people  make  most  rare  and  beautiful  things  in  porcelains  and  on  silks,  and  for 
screens,  which  are  their  pictures,  —  much  more  beautiful  than  the  prettiest  fan  or  screen  that 
they  have  ever  seen,  because  their  most  beautiful  things  they  cherish  carefully,  and  do  not 
send  out  of  the  country.  They  will  feel  some  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  perhaps  if  they  are 
told  of  their  passionate  love  of  flowers. 

Many  Japanese  holidays  are  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  great  floral  displays,  when  the 
cherry  trees,  or  the  wistaria,  or  the  chrysanthemums  are  in  bloom.  Then  all  the  family  go  on 
a  picnic  to  some  park  or  some  country  place  where  the  orchards  or  the  gardens  are  particularly 
noted,  and  so  the  children  learn  to  associate  their  happiest  times  with  the  flowers,  and  grow 
to  love  them  dearly.  How  many  little  children  here  can  think  of  some  favorite  beautiful 
flowers  while  they  are  at  work  on  this  border? 

No.  2.  This  is  taken  from  old  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript.  Tell  the  children  of  the  days 
before  printing  was  invented  —  not  so  many  hundred  years  ago  —  in  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 

1  From  "  Elementary  Needle  Work,"  by  Kate  McCrea  Foster.  Published  by  the  Prang  Educa- 
tional Company. 
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teenth  century.  Books  are  so  numerous,,  and  all  things  printed,  newspapers,  circulars,  posters, 
etc.,  as  well  as  books,  are  such  an  intimate  part  of  our  lives  to-day,  that  it  comes  as  a  new  and 
interesting  thought  to  children  that  printed  books  have  not  always  existed. 

Tell  of  the  written  books  of  olden  times,  and  of  how  much  care  and  time  was  spent  illus- 
trating them.  Some  beautiful  designs  exquisitely  painted  are  found  in  many  of  the  old  missals. 
Books  were  greatly  valued  then  because  few  could  have  them,  and  comparatively  few  people 
could  read.  How  fortunate  we  are  in  this  day  when  even  little  children  can  learn  to  read, 
and  so  can  come  to  know  the  great  and  beautiful  thoughts  that  the  great  minds  of  the  world 
have  given  us  ! 

No.  3.  We  find  here  a  prehistoric  element  known  as  the  Swastika,  an  emblem  found  in 
many  styles  in  primitive  Danish  art.  It  was  one  of  the  many  sun  signs,  the  arms  probably 
expressing  the  sun's  rays.  See  Series  VIII.  This  border,  then,  may  lead  the  children  to  the 
sunny  south,  into  Egypt,  which  has  already  become  a  familiar  name  to  them  ;  or  it  will  serve 
to  suggest  a  northern  country  where  the  sun  shines,  too,  in  spite  of  snow  and  ice. 

Let  the  children  lay  one  figure  with  sticks  and  then  begin  work  on  the  card.  There  are 
a  good  many  stitches  in  this  border ;  it  is  possible  that  it  will  take  more  than  one  lesson,  in 
which  case  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  talking  a  little  about  the  materials.    See  Series  II. 

Ho.  4.  This  was  taken  from  a  Chinese  vase  in  green  and  silver.  Let  the  children  work 
it  in  green ;  the  gray  cardboard  may  serve  to  express  the  silver.  This  border  is  planned  in  a 
half  hexagon,  and  it  shows  the  same  adaptability  that  characterizes  the  hexagon,  and  that 
helps  to  make  it  such  an  interesting  figure. 

Chinese  frets  show  wonderful  variety,  and  a  freedom  and  versatility  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  that  make  them  of  great  interest,  and  often  very  beautiful.  They  are  usually  a  little 
less  formal  than  Greek  frets,  and  they  seem  more  fanciful,  though  they  frequently  lack  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose  that  is  evident  in  the  Greek  work,  even  in  the  complex 
frets. 

No.  5.  This  is  Arabian.  The  Arabs  and  Moors,  all  followers  of  Mahomet,  were  for- 
bidden by  their  religion  to  imitate  or  depict  in  their  art  any  natural  forms.  Under  this 
restriction  they  developed  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  ornament  through  the  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  lines,  both  straight  and  curved. 

Much  of  the  ornament  is  very  intricate,  but  for  the  children  it  is  wisest  to  present  but 
the  simplest  designs.  It  requires  an  experienced  designer  to  venture  upon  intricate  work. 
Unless  skilfully  handled,  intricate  designs  become  confusing  and  full  of  unrest.  This  border 
is  interesting  also  because  it  is  an  example  of  counterchange. 

No.  6.  This  is  found  cut  in  stone  on  a  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  and  shows  the  interlacing 
so  characteristic  of  Moorish  ornament.  It  is  found  in  churches  elsewhere,  too,  and  like  all 
beautiful  ornament  is  an  expression  of  love,  either  for  the  person  for  whom  the  object  deco- 
rated is  made,  or  for  the  beautiful  thing  itself. 

Beautiful  ornament  rises  to  its  greatest  heights  when  it  is  a  tribute  of  love  and  worship. 
The  children  will  readily  appreciate  this  sentiment,  for  they  eagerly  decorate  in  their  own 
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fashion  anything  they  wish  to  give  to  some  one  they  love.  The  choice  of  gifts  is  usually 
made  in  accordance  with  their  notions  of  beauty ;  the  prettiest  is  for  the  best  loved  person, 
and  so  on.  It  will  help  to  develop  this  beautiful  tendency  to  let  them  know  that  people  in  all 
ages  have  expressed  their  love  through  their  decorative  arts  by  making  beautiful  ornament ; 
and  greatest  works  of  art  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  have  been  created  in  the 
service  of  religion,  which  is  love  for  the  divine. 

Throughout  this  work  in  sewing  the  little  ones  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  beautiful  anything  that  is  worth  making  at  all.  Of  course,  in  consider- 
ing that  essential  principle  of  beauty,  fitness  to  purpose,  they  will  learn  to  recognize  degrees 
of  beauty,  and  should  be  led  to  feel  that  all  articles  are  not  worthy  of  the  same  degree  of 
decoration. 

In  working  No.  6,  if  interlacing  is  not  attempted,  all  the  oblique  lines  may  be  made  each 
with  one  stitch,  and  in  any  case  it  is  intended  that  but  one  stitch  should  be  used  in  the 
shorter  lines. 


/        <f  <?  7 


The  sewing  will  be  more  difficult  if  interlacing  is  attempted,  but  the  effect  will  be  pleas- 
ing. It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  series  of  long,  oblique  lines  in  this  border,  —  those  like 
i,  2,  3,  4  running  from  left  to  right,  and  those  like  5,  6,  7,  8  running  from  right  to  left.  For 
the  effect  of  interlacing  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  similar  lines,  would  be  made  of  two  stitches  to 
centre  holes ;  the  lines  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  similar  lines,  would  be  made  of  three  stitches,  the  upper 
and  lower  part  short,  the  middle  part  long. 

No.  7.  This  surface  covering  is  developed  from  the  hexagon.  It  has  Saracenic  associa- 
tions and  it  is  Arabian.  See  previous  suggestions  in  regard  to  Saracenic  ornament.  Let  the 
children  think  of  other  ways' of  arranging  hexagons  and  of  using  the  board  perforated  for  this 
design.  Let  them  think  of  some  other  pattern  that  might  be  worked,  using  the  same  holes. 
This  is  one  way  of  making  the  exercise  lead  toward  inventional  work ;  it  develops  their 
resources. 

Notice  that  the  hexagons  used  here  are  not  regular  hexagons ;  the  two  sides  that  in  this 
design  are  vertical  are  longer  than  the  others. 

In  a  regular  hexagon  all  the  sides  are  equal.  The  vertical  lines  here  are  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  the  oblique  lines  but  half  an  inch  in  length.  Let  the  children  lay  the 
design  with  sticks. 
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By  this  time  the  children  should  have  gained  a  good  deal  in  their  ability  to  work  inde- 
pendently, and  to  plan  their  stitches  to  the  best  advantage  so  that  the  work  will  look  neat  on 
the  wrong  side. 

No.  8.  This  is  Persian.  What  do  the  children  know  about  that  is  Persian?  Have  they 
heard  of  Persian  rugs  or  shawls  or  of  Persian  roses?  In  olden  times  Persian  dyes  were 
famous  ;  so  the  Persians  must  have  loved  color  very  long  ago,  and  through  their  love  for  it 
they  have  learned  to  use  it  so  well  that  Persian  rugs  and  many  Persian  things  are  much 
sought  after  because  of  their  beautiful  color. 

No.  9.  We  find  this  to  be  Japanese,  and  it  may  be  made  on  the  cardboard  with  all-over 
perforations.  A  little  study  will  show  its  construction,  which  is  very  simple ;  but  unless  this 
preliminary  study  is  given,  the  children  are  likely  to  become  confused  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines. 

The  pattern  is  made  by  the  crossing  of  lines  "which  progress  in  steps.  There  is  one  set 
of  lines  with  the  horizontal  two  stitches  long,  then  up  one  stitch,  and  horizontally  again  for 
two  stitches,  then  up  one  stitch,  and  so  on.  This  series  is  crossed  by  another  series,  in  which 
the  vertical  lines  are  two  stitches  and  the  horizontals  but  one  stitch. 

Nos.  io-ii.    These  are  Chinese. 

No.  12.  The  pattern  of  an  Arabian  embroidered  design  is  given  here.  Let  the  children 
imagine  for  what  it  might  have  been  used.  Would  it  be  pretty  all  over  a  tablecloth  or  a 
curtain  or  a  blanket?  The  Arabians  do  not  dress  as  we  do,  but  have  very  simple  shawl-like 
garments  that  they  drape  about  them.  Perhaps  this  was  the  decoration  on  some  of  their  gar- 
ments. Ask  the  children  whether  we  use  all-over  patterns  for  our  dresses.  Let  them  think 
of  some  that  are  quite  simple,  checks,  plaids,  and  similar  patterns. 

If  I  sew,  sew,  sew,  and  pull,  pull,  pull, 
The  pattern  will  come,  and  the  card  be  full. 

—  Bessie  Hill. 

Designing  a  Table  Cover. 

Another  time  a  small  table  cover  may  be  planned.  Lead  the  children  to  con- 
sider first  the  size.  Let  it  be  a  cover  for  a  small  stand.  Where  shall  the  decoration 
be  placed  —  in  the  centre?  in  the  corners?  all  around  the  edge?  Does  the  latter 
involve  too  much  work?  What  sort  of  figures  should  be  used  for  the  decoration  in 
the  corners?  In  the  centre?  Through  these  questions  bring  out  the  thought  that 
certain  figures  are  better  adapted  to  certain  purposes  than  others.  For  instance, 
a  fragment  of  a  border  would  not  look  well  in  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  nor  would 
a  single  bilateral  unit.    The  former  is  adapted  to  surrounding  or  limiting  a  space, 
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while  the  latter  is  most  suitably  employed  upon  a  vertical  surface,  where  it  will  not 
be  seen  upside  down  or  in  any  position  for  which  it  was  not  planned. 

A  rosette  may  be  used  in  the  centre  if  it  is  desired  to  place  the  decoration  there, 
or  if  the  preference  is  for  corner  decoration,  let  them  place  in  each  corner  a  rosette 
or  a  bilateral  unit  placed  on  the  diagonals  of  the  square  cloth  as  an  axis.  It  would 
be  more  difficult  for  the  children  to  work  the  latter,  for  when  working  obliquely  on 
the  canvas  some  careful  planning  of  stitches  is  necessary.  Here  again  is  opportunity 
afforded  for  grading  the  class  work  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  the  children  ;  for 
while  all  may  be  making  the  same  article,  the  difficulties  of  the  task  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  method  of  making  and  the  style  of  ornamentation  decided  upon. 

It  will  generally  be  found  wiser  to  conduct  the  work  as  a  class  exercise,  having 
all  the  class  make  the  same  sort  of  thing.  This  will  afford  opportunity  for  imparting 
the  information  that  all  should  hear,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to  arouse  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  class  and  start  them  all  in  a  direction  that  should  tend  toward 
general  development  and  the  cultivation  of  judgment  and  taste. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  average  development  would  come  through  a  good 
deal  of  grading  in  the  work  of  the  class  rather  than  through  an  effort  to  bring  all  the 
pupils  up  to  one  and  the  same  grade.  Bring  the  poorest  pupil  in  the  class  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  attainment  of  which  she  is  capable  ;  let  all  the  others  go  as  far  beyond 
her  as  they  are  able. 

To  allow  this  progress  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  unity  of  the  class,  class 
exercises  are  essential.  The  sense  of  community,  of  common  interest  and  purpose, 
which  is  one  of  the  charming  features  of  the  kindergarten  work,  should  be  preserved 
as  far  as  possible,  and  this  may  best  be  accomplished  by  class  exercises.  Make  the 
aim  of  the  lesson  the  same  to  all ;  that  is,  all  should  strive  to  make  the  article  chosen 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  that  it  may  be  in  every  way  creditable  to  their  skill  and  to 
their  taste.  At  the  same  time  let  each  pupil  exercise  as  much  individuality  as  possible, 
working  with  the  more  difficult  stitches  if  capable  of  doing  so,  or  making  the  design 
more  elaborate.  Some  pupils  will  work  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  If  they  work 
well  also,  and  complete  the  task  before  their  neighbors,  give  them  some  little  problem 
in  constructive  design,  such  as,  "  Think  what  kind  of  an  apron  you  could  make  for 
your  dolly  or  for  mamma,  and  show  me  with  sticks  or  by  drawing  what  kind  of  a 
design  you  would  put  on  it.    Be  ready  to  tell  us  about  it." 

Or,  "  Try  to  think  of  something  else  to  be  made  of  this  material,  and  tell  me 
what  color  you  would  use  to  work  it." 
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Little  Miss  Polly. 

Little  Miss  Polly  sat  stitching  away, 

Stitching,  stitching  away. 
The  kittens  all  scampered  in  rollicking  play, 
The  goldenrod  nodded  just  over  the  way, 
The  asters  looked  up  from  their  dainty  array, 
Yet  little  Miss  Polly  sat  stitching  away, 

Stitching,  stitching  away. 

Little  Miss  Polly  was  brimful  of  fun, 

Brimful,  brimful  of  fun, 
As  any  small  maiden  beneath  the  bright  sun ; 
But  that  mamma  might  call  her  her  brave  little  one, 
To  withstand  the  temptation  to  frolic  and  run, 
She  steadily  stitched  till  her  task  was  quite  done, 

Till  her  task  was  quite  done. 

Now,  when  Miss  Polly  to  womanhood  grew, 

To  womanhood  grew, 
Her  tasks  which  were  many,  without  great  ado, 
She  performed  with  deft  hands  and  an  aim  that  was  true  j 
For  labor  well  done  its  reward  brought,  she  knew  — 
Work's  respite  —  sweet  moments,  good  deeds  not  a  few. 

And  good  deeds  not  a  few. 

—  The  Housekeeper. 

^  H£  ^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  various  lines  of  work  have  been  presented  which  are  de- 
sirable for  the  children  in  the  second  year  of  school,  as  leading  them  toward  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty  in  color  and  form,  and  as  awakening  and  fostering  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  create  beauty.  Suggestive  exercises  in  these  various  lines  have  been  given  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  give  a  supervisor  or  teacher  considerable  liberty  of  choice  as  to 
the  exercises  to  be  worked  out.  The  synopsis  of  the  work,  which  follows,  will  bring  the 
whole  clearly  to  mind,  The  line  of  growth  is  from  unconscious  occupation  toward 
work,  with  a  constantly  increasing  consciousness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  children. 


TYPES  TO  BE  STUDIED. 
Type  Colors  —  yellow,  red,  blue —  orange,  green,  violet. 

Type  Forms  —  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism,  cone,  square  pyramid,  vase-form. 

Reviewed:  —  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  square  prism,  equi.  tri.  prism. 
Type  Figures — circle,  ellipses,  ovals,  triangles. 

Reviewed:  —  square,  semicircle,  oblongs,  right-angled  triangle. 


TERMS  TO  BE  MADE  FAMILIAR  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

Centre,  diameter,  long  and  short,  diagonal,  parallel,  base,  vertex, 
Proportion,  perpendicular,  bisect,  symmetry,  axis  of  symmetry, 
Border,  rosette,  surface-covering,  unit,  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  reversed  curve, 
Tone,  normal  tone,  tint,  scale,  warm  colors,  cold  colors. 
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ART  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CHILDREN. 


GENERAL  LINES  OF  WORK. 


Second  Year  Primary. 


Unconscious 


and  co?iscious. 


First  Half  Year. 


Second  Half  Year. 


Enjoying  Color, 

Seeing  Light  and  Color, 

Painting,  —  three  colors, 

Yellow,  red,  blue,  in  three  tones, 

Flowers,  birds,  trees, 

Landscape,  beautiful  objects, 

Studying  Color,  arranging  color  tablets. 


Seeing  Form, 
Building  with  models, 
Arranging  models, 
Paper  folding, 

Laying  tablets  and  sticks  in  decorative 
arrangements. 


Drawing  out  of  one's  head, 
Free  unconscious  work  from  interest  and 
desire, 

Boys,  girls,  men,  women, 
Stories,  scenes,  poems, 


Color. 

Types  of  Color,  paper  cutting  and  pasting, 

decorative  figures, 
Painting,  six  colors,  red,  yellow,  blue,  orange, 

green,  violet,  in  three  tones, 
Flat  washes,  decorative  figures, 
Painting  from  nature, 
Painting  from  beautiful  objects. 

Form. 

Grouping  form  concepts  from  objects  accord- 
ing to  types, 
Making  models  in  paper, 
Deriving  plane  figures  from  models, 
Folding  plaids. 


Drawing. 


Fruit,  flowers,  sprays, 
Groups  of  objects, 
Streets,  houses,  rooms. 


Drawing  from  memory, 
Drawing  from  imagination, 
Drawing  from  the  pose, 
From  animals  and  birds, 
From  flowers  and  trees, 
From  simple  objects, 
From  models  in  groups  and  singly, 
Drawing  type  figures  and  decorative  arrange- 
ments. 


Enjoying  pictures. 


Collecting  pictures. 


Needlework. 


Details  of  these  general  lines  of  work  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  study.  The  ways  of 
carrying  out  these  details  will  be  found  in  the  various  chapters  of  the  Manual. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  course  of  study  which  follows  is  made  out  for  thirty-three  weeks  —  intervals 
being  allowed  for  the  opening  and  closing  weeks  of  each  half  year,  for  holidays,  and 
for  vacations.  The  course  is  laid  out  by  months,  and  the  work  assigned  is  adapted  in 
various  ways  to  the  month  in  which  the  work  occurs. 

Provision  is  made  for  Art  Instruction  in  form,  color,  or  drawing,  to  be  given  every 
day  of  the  week,  the  lessons  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes,  and  in  most  cases  to  occupy 
less  time.  As  the  work  in  color  is  given  to  Monday,  the  sequence  of  this  work  can  be 
followed  by  following  the  topics  in  the  upper  line  through  the  different  months.  The 
other  subjects  —  Form,  Manual  Training,  and  Drawing,  and  the  Optional  work  —  can 
be  followed  through  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  verse  at  the  foot  of  each  page  gives  the  general  characteristics  of  the  month, 
and  the  final  verse  brings  up  the  whole  year  in  procession. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Fourth  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Review 
seeing  color. 
A  Day 
of  color. 

Lay  Color  Unit 
with  tablets. 
Match  colors. 
Review  names. 

Paint  fall 
landscape, 
fruits  or  \ 
flowers. 

Form. 
Seeing  and 
drawing. 

Tuesday. 

Review  first 
year  solids, 
terms,  etc. 

Objects  like 
ellipsoid,  ovoid, 
and  equilateral 
triangular  prism. 
Group  by 
resemblances. 

Ellipsoidal 
objects  and 
model. 
Compare. 

Manual 

Training. 

Construction. 

Wednesday, 

Review 
practice  of 
movement 
exercises. 

Model  some 
object  from 
memory. 

Model 
familiar 
vegetables 
or  fruits. 

Illustrative 
and 

Memory- 
drawing. 

Thursday. 

Draw 
"  Having  a 
good  time 
in  vacation." 

Draw 

"  Starting 

for  school." 

Illustrate 
"  Early  to  bed 
and  early  to 
rise,"  etc. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

What  the 

teacher 

prefers. 

Sewing. 

Talks  about 
pictures  re- 
membered from 
last  year. 

I  remember 

One  September 
When  the  purple  plum  tree  bore, 

And  the  pears  hung  mellow, 
And  we  heaped  such  ample  store 

Of  pippins,  red  and  yellow. 

—  (Mrs.)  Jane  G.  Austin. 
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OCTOBER. 

First  Week. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Fourth  Week. 

Color. 

Paint  leafy 

Group  colored 

Make  rosettes  or 

Make  scale 

twigs  or 

papers  by  resem- 

borders in  color 

of  three  reds. 

Monday. 

branches. 

blance.  Warm 

tablets.  Develop 

Match  tones 

and  cold  colors. 

unit  and  repeat. 

in  objects. 

Form. 

Ovoidal 

Objects  like  equi- 

Compare three 

Draw  model 

Seeing  and 

objects  and 

lateral  triangular 

models.  Group 

ellipsoid  or 

drawing. 

the  model  — 

prism  and  model 

and  draw. 

object  resem- 

compare. 

—  compare. 

Or  draw 

bling  it. 

Tuesday. 

from  pose. 

Manual 

Model 

Model  object 

Build  with  square 

Model 

Training. 

ovoidal 

like  equilateral 

and  equilateral 

the 

Construction. 

object. 

triangular  prism. 

triangular  prisms. 

ellipsoid. 

Or,  model 

W idn  csday. 

a  house. 

Illustrative 

Draw 

Draw 

Bring 

Illustrate 

and 

"  Our  front 

animals 

pictures. 

story  read 

Memory 

door  at 

or  birds. 

or  told  by 

drawing. 

home,"  "  Our 

teacher. 

clock,"  etc. 

Thursday. 

Optional. 

What 

Sewing. 

Landscape 

Talks  about 

children 

composition 

pictures,  as, 

Friday. 

prefe$. 

in  ink. 

Hoecker's 

Girl  with  Cat. 

Oh,  loosely  swings  the  purpling  vine, 
The  yellow  maples  flame  before, 

The  golden-tawny  ash  trees  stand 
Hard  by  our  cottage  door. 


October  glows  on  every  cheek, 

October  shines  in  every  -eye, 
While  up  the  hill  and  down  the  dale 

Her  crimson  banners  fly. 

—  Elaine  Goodale. 
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NOVEMBER. 

First  Week. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Fourth  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Paint  red  or 
reds,  using 
decorative 
outline  figures. 

Make  scale  of 
three  yellows. 
Match  tones 
in  objects. 

Paint  picture  in- 
cluding reds  and 
yellows  —  birds, 
fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

Blend  reds 
with  yellows 
in  decorative 
outline. 

Form. 
Seeing  and 
drawing. 

Tuesday. 

Draw  model 
ovoid  or 
object 
resembling 
it. 

Draw  equilat- 
eral triangular 
prism  or  object 
resembling 
it. 

Objects  like 
cone,  square 
pyramid  and 
vase.    Group  by 
resemblances. 

Conic  objects 
and  model  — 
compare, 
draw. 

Manual 

Training. 

Construction. 

Wednesday. 

Model  the 
ovoid. 

Model  the 
equilateral 
triangular 
prism. 

Group  models 
to  make  a  story. 
Or  model  some- 
thing about 
Thanksgiving. 

Cut  and  paste 
rosettes  or 
borders  in  reds. 

Illustrative 
and 

Memory- 
drawing. 

Thursday. 

Draw  "  How 
the  trees  look." 

Draw  animals 
or  "  The  kind 
of  work  I 
would  like 
to  do." 

Illustrate  a 

Thanksgiving 

story. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

What  the 
teacher  prefers. 

Sewing. 

Talks  about  a 
cast,  as,  Hunt's 
Flight  of  Time. 

Once  a  year  with  good  cheer 
Glad  Thanksgiving  brings  them  near; 
Happiest  days  when  round  the  fire 
Loved  ones  gather  nigh  and  nigher, 
Pile  the  hickory  high  and  higher. 
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DECEMBER. 


First  Week. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Make  scale  of 
blues. 

Match  tones 
in  objects. 

Paint  blue 
objects,  or  use 
blues  in 

decorative  outlines. 

Paint  Christmas 
card,  as,  snowy 
landscape  with 
blue  sky. 

Form. 
Seeing  and 
drawing. 

Tuesday. 

Pyramidal 
objects  and 
model  — 
compare, 
draw. 

Objects  with 
reversed  curves 
and  vase  model  — 
compare 
draw. 

Draw  from 
the  pose. 

Manual 

Training. 

Construction. 

Wednesday, 

Fold  paper 
oblongs  for 
tents.  Make 
camp. 

Cut  and  paste 
rosettes  or 
borders  in 
yellows. 

Make  Christmas 
boxes,  baskets, 
etc. 

Illustrative 
and 

Memory 
drawing. 

Thursday. 

Draw  "What 
I  would 
like  to 
give  my 
mother." 

Draw  "  A  horse 
I  saw,  and 
what  he 
was  doing." 

Illustrate 
Christmas  story 
or  story 
about 
Pilgrims. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

Sewing. 

Cut  and  paste 
arrangements 
in  blues. 

Talks  about  a 
picture,  as, 
Raphael's  Sistine 
Madonna. 

Can't  my  little  lass  remember? 
Days  are  shorter,  nights  are  colder, 
For  the  year  is  growing  older. 
Never  mind,  fun's  behind, 
Santa  Claus  is  always  kind. 

—  St.  Nicholas. 


Christmas,  long  a-coming,  comes  — 
Clear  the  way^or  sugar  plums, 
Toys  and  books  and  dolls  and  drums. 
Royal  cheer,  carols  clear, 
So  we  crown  the  happy  year. 

—  Olive  A.  Wadsworth. 
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JANUARY. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Paint  border  or 
rosette,  using 
reds,  yellows, 
or  blues. 

Paint  from  the 
pose,  using 
reds",  yellows, 
and  blues. 

Form. 
Seeing  and 
drawing. 

Tuesday. 

Pyramid,  cone, 
cube  and  square 
prism,  building. 

All  solids  of 
first  and  second 
years.    Build  or 
group  as  children 
please. 

Manual 
Training. 

VsUllolI  ULL1UI1. 

Wednesday. 

Cut  and  paste 
development  of 
equilateral 
triangular 
prism. 

Cut  and  paste 
borders  or 
rosettes  in 
blues. 

Illustrative 
and 

Memory 
drawing. 

Draw  "  What 

WC  (_ULl  KJll 

Christmas  Day." 

Bring  pictures, 

studied  in  the 
models. 

Thursday. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

What  the 
children  prefer. 

Sewing. 

January  is  here 

With  eyes  that  keenly  glow  — 
A  frost-mailed  warrior  striding 

A  shadowy  steed  of  snow. 

—  Edgar  Fawcett. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Fourth  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Review  color  unit  and 
color  names.  Group 
colored  papers  by 
resemblance. 

Make  scale  of 
orange  papers. 
Match  tones 
in  objects. 

Make  orange,  using 
red  and  yellow 
paints.    Use  in 
decorative  outlines. 

Form. 

Seeing 

and 

drawing. 

Review  solids 
of  first  half 
year. 

Draw 
ellipsoid  in 
two  different 
positions. 

Draw 
ovoid  in 
three  different 
positions. 

Tuesday. 

Manual 

Training. 

Construction. 

Wednesday, 

Review  oblong, 
square,  and  circle, 
by  cutting. 
Practice  cutting 
to  a  line. 

Cut  ellipses, 
freehand. 

Cut  ovals, 
freehand. 

Illustrative 
and 

Memory 
drawing. 

Pose  drawing,  — 
child  shoveling 
snow,  sliding,  or 
snow-balling. 

Illustrate 
story  of 
Washington 
or  Lincoln. 

Draw  "  The 
time  of  year 
I  like  best." 

Thursday. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

Twigs  or 
branches. 
Composition 
in  ink. 

Sewing. 

Talks  about  a 
picture,  as, 
Herring's  Village 
Blacksmith. 

Sunsets  red  and  quiet  air; 
Ponds  are  ice,  and  trees  are  bare; 
Fields  are  frozen  far  and  near; 
February  days  are  here. 
St.  Nicholas.  —  K.  Pyle. 
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MARCH. 

First  Week. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Fourth  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Make  scale 
of  greens. 
Match  tones 
in  objects. 

Make  green,  using 
blue  and  yellow 
paints.    Use  in 
picture  or  decora- 
tive outline. 

Make  scale 
of  violets. 
Match  tones 
in  objects. 

Make  violet,  using 
blue  and  red 
paints.  Use  in  pic- 
ture or  in  decora- 
tive outline. 

Form. 

Seeing 

and 

drawing. 

Tuesday. 

Study  and  draw 
appearance  of 
equilateral 
triangular 
prism. 

Study  appearance 
of  cone.  Draw 
cone  in  two 
positions. 

Study  appear- 
ance of  pyra- 
mid. Draw 
pyramid. 

Draw  from 
pose,  —  child 
washing,  sweep- 
ing, mixing 
bread,  etc. 

Manual 

Training. 

Construction. 

Wednesday. 

Cut  and  paste 
decorative 
arrangements 
in  oranges. 

Fold  triangles. 
Cut  triangles  and 
other  geometric 
figures  from 
memory. 

Cut  and  paste 
development 
of  cone. 

Cut  and  paste 
decorative 
arrangements 
in  greer.j. 

Illustrative 
and 

Memory 
drawing. 

Thursday. 

Draw  "  The 
bravest  thing 
I  ever  saw." 

Draw  "A  windy 
day,  —  what  the 
wind  does." 

Illustrate  story 
appropriate 
to  Bird  Day. 

Bring  pictures 
showing 
forms  studied. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

What  the 
teacher  prefers. 

Sewing. 

Talks  about  some 
cast,  as,  group  of 
Delia  Robbia 
children. 

What  the 
children  prefer. 

March  !  March  !  March  !  they  will  hurry  Hang  out  your  flags,  birch  and  willow  ! 

Forth  at  the  wild  bugle  sound;  Shake  out  your  red  tassels,  larch  ! 

Blossoms  and  birds  in  a  hurry,  Up,  blades  of  grass,  from  your  pillow ! 

Fluttering  all  over  the  ground.  Hear  who  is  calling  you  —  March  ! 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 
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APRIL. 

First  Week. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Fourth  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Paint 

spring 

buds. 

Paint  from 
the  pose 
or  from 
animals. 

Paint  "  The 
most  beauti- 
ful thing  I 
ever  saw." 

"Paint1  *<rF"hp  \\7Ck\t 

JL  niiii        X  lit  WaV 

the  trees  look  " 
or  "  The  way  the 
park  looks." 

Form, 
and 

drawing. 

Tuesday. 

Develop 
axis  of 
symmetry 
by  folding 
and  drawing. 

Study  and 
draw  con- 
tours of  vase. 
Compare  with 
ellipse,  oval, 
and  circle. 

Study  pro- 
portion in 
oblongs. 
Draw 
good  ones. 

Review  ellip- 
soid, ovoid  

ellipse,  circle, 
oval.  Draw. 

Manual 
Training. 

V/UllO  Li  UL  L1U11. 

Wednesday. 

Cut  and  paste 
decorative 

0           x\  (TP  - 

ments  in 
violets. 

Cut  simple 
decorative 
figures 
freehand. 

Cut  and 
paste  de- 

VC1U  U111C11L 

of  square 
pyramid. 

Model  simple 

decorative 

figures 

Illustrative 
and 

Memory 
drawing. 

Thursday. 

Draw  "  The 
funniest 
thing 
I  ever 
saw." 

Draw  cats, 
squirrels, 
rabbits, 
or  other 
pets. 

Illustrate 
story 

appropriate 
to  Arbor 
Day. 

Bring 
pictures. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

What  the 

teacher 

prefers. 

Sewing. 

Talks  about 
a  picture, 
as,  Millet's 
Sower. 

Composition 
of  flowers 
in  ink. 

Oh,  brightly  fall  the  April  days,  Of  springing  leaves  to  meet  the  sun, 

The  brown  buds  redden  in  their  light,  While  down  their  white-stone  courses  run 

And  spiders  spin  by  day  and  night,  The  swift,  glad  brooks,  and  sunshine  weaves 

The  willow  lifts  a  yellow  haze  A  cloth  of  green  for  cowslip  leaves. 

—  L.  Frank  Tooker. 
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MAY. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Fourth  Week. 

Color. 

Monday. 

Paint  decorative 
arrangements 
from  flower 
motives. 

Paint  leafy  or 

flowering 

branches. 

Paint  birds  or 
butterflies. 

Form. 

Seeing 

and 

drawing. 

Review  triangu- 
lar prisms,  cone, 
and  pyramid. 
Draw  triangles. 

Draw  birds 
or  animals. 

Draw  from 
the  pose. 

Tuesday. 

Manual 

Training. 

Construction. 

Wednesday. 

Model  the 
cone  or  a 
conic  object. 

Model  the 
pyramid  or  a 
pyramidal  object. 

Model  vase  form 
or  other  object 
with  reversed 
curves. 

.  Illustrative 
and 

Memory 
drawing. 

Draw  frogs, 
fishes,  or  other 
animals. 

Draw  flowers 
or  Memorial 
Day  processions. 

Illustrate  story 
read  or  told 
by  teacher. 

Thursday. 

Optional. 

Friday. 

What  the 
children  prefer. 

Talks  about  a 
cast,  as,  some  of 
Fremiet's  dogs. 

Sewing. 

Bedecked  with  hawthorn  branches 
And  apple  blossoms  gay, 
Her  golden  hair  around  her, 
As  if  some  god  had  crowned  her, 


Across  the  dewy  woodland 
Comes  dancing  in  the  May. 

—  Mary  E.  Blake. 
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JUNE. 

First  Week. 

Second  Week. 

Third  Week. 

Color. 

Paint 

Paint 

Children 

flowers 

summer 

paint  what 

Monday. 

or  fruits. 

landscape. 

they  wish. 

Form. 

Revie  v  vase 

Draw 

Children 

Seeing 

forms,  study- 

decorative 

draw 

and 

ing  propor- 

figures. 

what 

drawing. 

tion  and 

they 

curvature  — 

wish. 

Tuesday. 

draw. 

Manual 

Model 

Model 

Children 

Training. 

twigs  ' 

flowers. 

make  or 

Construction. 

or  sprays. 

model  what 

they  wish. 

Wednesday. 

Illustrative 

Children 

Illustrate 

Bring 

and 

draw 

story  told 

pictures. 

Memory- 

what 

by  teacher. 

drawing. 

they 

Flag  Day. 

wish. 

Thursday. 

Optional. 

What  the 

Talks  about  a 

What 

teacher 

picture,  as, 

the 

Friday. 

prefers. 

Breton's  Song 

children 

of  the  Lark. 

wish. 

I  know  a  little  lady 

Who  wears  a  hat  of  green 
All  trimmed  with  red,  red  roses 

Clustered  thick  about  the  brim. 


Her  name  the  roses  tell  you, 

'Tis  in  the  summer's  tune, 
This  smiling  little  lady 

Is  just  our  own  dear  June  ! 

—  Adapted-. 
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'Xwas  a  wild  winter  evening,  exactly  at  five, 
When  the  twelve  little  brothers  began  to  arrive ; 
March  came  in  a  comforter  big  as  a  shawl ; 
And  August  without  any  stockings  at  all. 
And  February  in  an  ulster,  although  he  was  small ; 
And  April  in  boots  which  he  left  in  the  hall. 
December  in  arctics  —  he  found  he  would  fall, 
And,  therefore,  was  constantly  giving  a  haul 
To  the  straps  ;  and  November,  if  right  I  recall, 
Had  brought  an  umbrella  in  case  of  a  squall ; 
And  May  had  a  beautiful  blue  parasol ; 
And  then  came  July  with  the  rosy-cheeked  Jan, 
Though  Jan  was  in  furs  and  July  had  a  fan ; 
And  Septy  and  Octy  in  round  caps  and  frills, 
And  June  in  a  pinafore  old  as  the  hills. 

—  N.  G.  Cone. 
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TYPE  FORMS. 


The  twelve  type  forms,1  the  fundamental  forms  in  industry  and  art,  are  named, 
described,  and  illustrated  below. 

Sphere,  Cube,  Cylinder.     Hemisphere,  Square  Prism,  Right-angled  Triangular  Prism, 
Ellipsoid,  Ovoid,  Equilateral  Triangular  Prism.     Cone,  Pyramid,  Vase  Form. 


Sphere :  a  solid  having  one  round 

face  —  a  ball.    It  is  the  type 

of  motion,  and  is  the  simplest 

of  all  the  type  forms. 
Cube  :  a  solid  having  six  equal 

plane   square    faces,  the 

opposite  faces  being  par- 

allel.  The  cube  is  the  type 

of  rest. 

Cylinder  :  a  solid  having  two  equal 

plane  circular  parallel  faces, 

and  one  curved  face.  The 

cylinder  is  the  type  of  force. 

It  is  the  mediation  between 

the  sphere  and  cube. 
Hemisphere:  half  a  sphere;  a 

form  having  one  rounding 

face  and  one  plane  circular 

face. 

Prism  :  a  solid  having  two  plane  polygonal  faces 
parallel  to  each  other,  called  bases,  and  be- 
tween these  as  many  plane  faces  as  the 
bases  have  sides. 


Fig.  i. 


Fig.  2. 


— ,  Square :    one  whose   bases   are  squares. 
Fig.  1.    A  cube  is  a  square  prism. 

1  A  fuller  statement  of  their  characteristics  and 
Prang  Complete  Course. 


Square,  Triangular:  one  having  triangles  for 
bases,  Fig.  2.  A  right-angled  triangular 
prism  has  right-angled  triangles  for  its  bases. 
An  equilateral  triangular  prism  has  equi- 
lateral triangles  for  its  bases. 

Ellipsoid :  a  solid  bounded  by  one  regularly 
rounding  face  and  having  three 
axes,  two  of  which  may  be  equal; 
a  solid  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellipse  on  one  of  its 
axes. 

Ovoid  :  a  symmetric  solid  having  one 
rounding  face  and  having  one 
end  larger  than  the  other;  it  has 
but  one  axis.  It  underlies  many 
vase  forms. 

Cone :  a  solid  having  one  plane  circular  face 
called  the  base,  and  one  curved 
face.  The  circumference  of  the 
curved  face  diminishes  regu- 
larly until  it  vanishes  in  a  point 
called  the  vertex.  In  a  right 
cone  the  vertex  is  directly  over 
the  centre  of  the  base. 

Pyramid :  a  solid  contained  by  a  plane  polygon 
as  base  and  triangular  planes 
meeting  in  a  vertex.  Pyramids 
are  named  from  their  bases,  as 
triangular,  square,  etc.,  as  the 
base  is  a  triangle,  square,  etc. 

Vase  Form :  a  solid  made  in  semblance  of  a 
vase  for  purposes  of  study  as  to  its  propor- 
tion and  curvature. 

applications  will  be  found  in  Manual,  Part  IV..  of  the 
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Corner,  Sharp 


Angle :  the  difference  in  direction  between  two 
or  more  faces,  edges,  or  lines,  which 
meet  or  would  meet,  if 
produced. 

— ,  Acute :  an  angle  less  than 
a  right  angle,  as  b,  b. 

— ,  Obtuse  :  an  angle  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  as  c,  c. 

— ,  Right:  an  angle  of  900  (see  Degree),  as 
the  corner  of  the  square  or  oblong,  as  a,  a  ; 
an  angle  formed  by  two  faces,  edges,  or  lines 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  These  lines  may- 
be either  horizontal  and  vertical,  or  oblique. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

r 

< 

J 

i_ 

~\ 

a. 

b. 

c. 

B. 

Bisect  :   to  divide  into  two 

equal  parts. 
Blue :   one  of  the  six  leading 

colors   of   the  spectrum 

primary. 

—  green :  a  color  about  halfway  between  blue 
and  green. 


pigmentary 


Border:  repetition  of  a  unit  or  T\7\7\ 
portion  of  a  design  on  a  \JlXjJ\a) 
line. 


Circle :  a  plane  figure  bounded  by 
an  evenly  curved  line  called  its 
circumference. 

Corner :  the  space  or  con- 
tents included  (within  a 
short  radius  of  the  point 
of  union)  between  faces, 
edges,  or  lines  that  meet. 

— ,  Blunt :  one  in  which  the 
angle  of  meeting  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  Fig.  2, a.  Fig.  1, 


one  in  which  the  angle  of 

meeting    is    less    than   a  c   _  $ 

right  angle,  Fig.  2,  b. 
— ,  Square :  one  in  which  the 
angle  of  meeting  is  a  right 
angle,  Fig.  2,  c. 
Cross  :  a  form  much  used  in  art  in  all  ages,  but 
which  since  the  Christian  era  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  art.  It 
is  formed  of  two  parts  that  cross  each 
other. 


a. 

Fig.  2. 


L. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig-  3. 


-,  Greek :  one  in  which  the  four  arms  are  equal 

and  square,  Fig.  I. 
,  Latin :  one  in  which  the  lower  arm  (called 

the  shaft)  is  longer  than  the  others,  Fig.  2. 
-,  Maltese :  one  with  equal  arms  that  widen 

from  the  centre  outwards,  Fig.  3  ;  Fig.  6 

is  an  eight-pointed  Maltese  cross. 


Diagcnal :    a  real  or  imaginary  straight  line 
connecting  angles  of  a  figure  that  are  not 


adjacent.  The  illustrations  show  the  diago- 
nals of  a  square  and  an  oblong. 
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Diameter:  a  real  or  imaginary  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  figure, 
terminating  in  its  boundary,  and  dividing 


it  into  two  equal  and  corresponding  parts. 
The  diameter  of  a  straight-line  figure  con- 
nects the  centres  of  opposite  sides. 


B. 


Edge :  the  place  where  two  faces  meet. 

- — ,  Curved :    one  whose   direction  constantly 
changes,  as  the  edge  of  a  hemisphere. 

- — ,  Horizontal :  one  whose  direction  is  perfectly 
level. 

— ,  Oblique :  one  whose  direction  is  slanting. 

■ — ,  Straight :  one  whose  direction  remains  the 
same  throughout  its  length. 

- — ,  Vertical :  one  whose  direction  is  perfectly 
straight  up  and  down. 

Ellipse  :  a  plane  figure  having  a  regular  curved 
outline  and  a  long  and  short  di- 
ameter. It  is  like  a  flattened 
circle ;  a  plane  figure  bounded  by 
a  curve,  every  point  of  which  is 
at  the  same  combined  distance 
from  two  points  within  called  the 
foci. 


P. 

Face :  a  part  of  a  surface  unbroken  by  an  edge. 
— ,  Circular :  a  face  shaped  like  a  circle. 


Face,  Curved :  a  face  that  is  straight  one  way 
and  round  the  other,  as  one  face  of  the  cyl- 
inder or  cone,  Figs.  I  and  2. 


Ficr.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


-,  Horizontal :  one  that  is  perfectly  level. 

-,  Plane  :  one  having  the  same  direction 
throughout ;  a  perfectly  even  face,  as  though 
made  by  a  carpenter's  plane,  Fig.  3. 

-,  Round  :  one  that  is  equally  round  in  every 
direction,  as  the  face  of  the  sphere,  Fig.  4. 

-,  Rounding  :  one  that  is  unequally  or  partially 
round,  as  the  face  of  the  ellipsoid,  Fig.  5, 
or  the  rounding  face  of  a  hemisphere,  Fig. 
6;  any  modification  of  a  round  face. 

o 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


— ,  Vertical :  one  whose  direction  is  straight  up 
and  down. 

Form  :  that  which  has  dimension.  Specifically, 
form  is  applied  mainly  where  three  dimen- 
sions exist,  and  shape  or  figure  where  but 
two  dimensions  exist.  Form,  however, 
includes  figure. 


G. 

Green :  one  of  the  six  leading  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, in  pigments  called  a  secondary  color, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 


Horizontal 
and  Line 


H. 

perfectly  level. 


See  Edge,  Face, 
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Hue  :  the  characteristic  of  a  color  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  any  other  color,  as  blue, 
red,  etc. 

L. 

Line:  the  representation   of  length,  but  not 

breadth  or  thickness. 
■ — ,  Curved :    one   whose   direction  constantly 

changes. 

— ,  Horizontal :  a  perfectly  level  line  extending 

from  left  to  right. 
— ,  Oblique  :  one  that  is  neither  horizontal  nor 

vertical. 

— ,  Straight :  one  whose  direction  remains  the 

same  throughout  its  length. 
— ,  Vertical :    a  line  that  is  straight  up  and 

down. 

M. 

Modeling  :  the  production  of  a  certain  form 
by  means  of  building  it  up  or  fashioning  it 
of  some  plastic  and  easily  welded  material, 
as  clay. 

Models  :  forms  used  for  study  for  purposes  of 
reproduction,  either  by  making,  modeling, 
or  drawing.  They  should  be  chosen  with 
care,  and  should  be  typical  specimens  in 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  forms  they 
represent. 


Oblique :  slanting. 

Oblique  to  each  other  :  faces,  edges,  or  lines 
are  oblique  to  each  other  when  they  are 


neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  each 
other.    The  lines  in  each  illustration  are 


oblique  to  each  other,  although  in  each  illus- 
tration but  one  of  the  lines  is  oblique. 

Oblong  :  a  plane  figure  longer  one  way  than  the 
other,  having  four  straight 
sides  and  four  right  angles. 
The   opposite   sides  are 
equal  and  parallel. 

Oblong  :  longer  one  way  than  the  other. 

Orange  :  one  of  the  six  leading  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  in  pigments  called  a  secondary 
color,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow. 

Oval :  a  plane  figure,  longer  one  way  than  the 
other,  bounded  by  curves  that 
are  symmetric  as  regards  an  axis. 
One  end  of  this  figure  is  larger 
than  the  other. 


Parallel :  being  of  unvarying  distance  apart 
throughout  their  extent.  Faces,  edges,  and 
lines  may  be  parallel.     A  cube  has  three 


sets  of  parallel  faces  and  three  sets  of  paral- 
lel edges.    Parallel  lines  are  here  illustrated. 

Pattern :  anything  cut,  drawn,  or  formed,  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  making  an  object,  and 


serving  to  determine  its  exact  form  and 
dimensions. 
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Q. 

Quatrefoil :  a  curvilinear  figure  of  four  leaf-like 
parts.  It  is  much  used  in  Christian  art, 
and  is  there  symbolic. 


R. 

Red  :  one  of  the  six  leading  spectrum  colors;  a 

pigmentary  primary  color. 
• —  orange  :  a  color  halfway  between  red  and 

orange. 

—  violet :  a  color  halfway  between  red  and 
violet. 

Rosette :  a  decorative  arrangement  made  by 
the  regular  repetition  of  units  of  design 
about  a  centre. 


Row  :  an  arrangement  in  a  straight  line. 


s. 


Semicircle  :  half  of  a  circle.  ^^^^^ 

Semidiameter  :  half  of  a  diameter. 

Shape  :  that  which  has  length  and  breadth,  but 

no  thickness. 
Square  :  a  plane  figure  having  four 

equal  straight  sides  and  four 

right  angles. 
Surface  :  the  whole  outside  of  a  form. 


T. 

Tablet :  a  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  serving 
to  express  a  shape.  Its  third  dimension, 
thickness,  is  comparatively  so  slight  that  it 
is  ignored,  and  for  practical  purposes,  a 
tablet  is  assumed  to  have  but  two  dimen- 
sions. 

Tint :  the  tones  of  a  color  lighter  than  the  nor- 
mal tone. 

Tone  :  any  state  of  a  color  as  it  passes  from 
light  to  dark.  Tones  include  tints,  shades, 
and  the  normal  tone. 

Trefoil :  a  triangular  ornament  with  three  leaf- 
like parts. 


Triangle  :  a  plane  figure  having  three  sides  and 
three  angles. 

— ,  Acute-angled  :  a  triangle  all  of  whose  an- 
gles are  acute,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  5. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

-,  Equilateral :  a  triangle  whose  three  sides 
are  equal,  Fig.  I. 

-,  Isosceles  :  a  triangle  having  two  of  its  sides 
equal,  Fig.  2. 

-,  Obtuse-angled:   a  triangle  having  one  of 
its  angles  obtuse.    See  Fig.  6. 

-,  Right-angled :  a  triangle  having  one  of  its 
angles  a  right  angle,  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig-  5. 


Fig.  6. 
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Triangle,  Scalene :  a  triangle  all  of  whose  sides 

are  unequal,  Figs.  3,  5,  and  6. 
Trisect :  to  divide  into  three 

equal  parts. 


Vertical :  upright  ;  straight  up  and  down.  A 
face,  an  edge,  or  a  line  may  be  vertical. 

Violet:  one  of  the  six  leading  colors  of  the 
spectrum;  in  pigment  called  a  secondary- 
color;  produced  by  the  mixture  of  red  and 
blue. 


Y. 

Yellow :  one  of  the  six  leading  spectrum  colors; 
a  pigmentary  primary. 

—  green :  a  color  halfway  between  green  and 

yellow. 

—  orange :  a  coW  halfway  between  orange 

and  yellow. 
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